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For your summer school classes 
consider these important texts . . . 


Creative and Mental Growth: A Textbook on Art 
Education, 3rd Edition 
by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 
“This excellent book, liberally illustrated, is a solid piece of work which 
relates creativity to mental processes without inducing an excessively 
clinical approach. . . . The author has paid special attention to creative 
activity in its relation to the crisis of adolescence. . . . The book may 
have special value for those who would try to find means of orienting 
youth to our modern age and its problems through creation rather than 
‘recreation’... .” 

—Main Currents in Modern Thought 

1957, 541 pages, $5.90 


The Fundamentals of Public School Administration, 
4th Edition 
by WARD G. REEDER, Emeritus, The Ohio State University 
Analyzing the urgent and recurring problems found in the administra- 
tion of the local school system, the fourth edition provides a significant 
coverage of school systems, both rural and urban, from the point of 
view of the school board members, school superintendents, principals 
and teachers. Professor Reeder’s highly successful text has been thor- 
oughly revised to include pertinent up-to-date references, statistics and 
illustrations. 

Ready Spring 1958 


Guiding Growth in Reading: 
In the Modern Elementary School 
by MARGARET G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati 
“Perhaps nowhere has so broad a concept of flexible grouping through- 
out the grades been spelled out so helpfully. By vivid portrayal of chil- 
dren and teachers at work in classrooms, Miss McKim gives the impres- 
sion of seeing children in action. The novice or the teacher of in 
experience who wants to modernize her teaching will gain insight an 
confidence from this presentation.” 

—Education 


1955, 528 pages, $5.50 


Story and Verse for Children, Revised Edition 
by MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER, Specialist in Children’s Literature 
“The selections range from traditional legends and rhymes, through 
literature written for adults but of interest to children, to biography, 
stories and verse by the best contemporary writers for children. , 
Huber has included a history of children’s books, their illustration and 
design. . . . She has provided introductory essays to areas . . . that have 
been controversial in the field, such as nursery rhymes, folk tales and 
legends.” 
—Child Development 
1955, 812 pages, $6.25 


The Macmillan 
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for summer school courses 
for your professional library 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
NEW EDITION —c. s. craig 


This revision, just published, of a successful methods and content 
text gives more attention to younger children and the developmental 
aspects. Accurate, up-to-date information on important areas of 
science plus many activities. Well illustrated. 


MODERN ADMINISTRATION of SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
—H. Douglass 


Deals with practical problems in a practical way. Treats every area 
of administration with emphasis on the newer, more promising 
techniques. An unusually full and readable treatment. 


GUIDANCE FOR TODAY’S SCHOOLS —c. &. Foster 


Offers definite suggestions for what classroom teachers can do in 
guidance to promote the student's success in his home, school, and 
community life. A rich fund of information for the classroom teacher 
and for the guidance specialist. 


CHILDREN LEARN TO READ —o. i. 


Explains how children develop reading abilities, with attention to 
the sociological, historical, and psychological backgrounds of read- 
ing instruction. Examines research and good practice; then applies 
them to reading problems. 


CHILDREN’S THINKING —o. russe 


Research findings from many fields are compiled in this valuable 
resource book which places emphasis on the developmental aspect 
of thought processes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Soles Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlente 3 Dellos 1 Columbus 16 Palo Alto Teronte 7 


New Professional Books for 
Teachers ... 
DISTINGUISHED BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
—— from HARPER — 


@ THE IDEAL AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


A Philosophy of Education 


By |. B. Berkson, City College of New York. 
A lifelong student of Dewey and Kilpatrick 
olfers an interpretation of the purposes of 
higher education that goes beyond their ex- 
perimentalist position. ‘Berkson insists that 
the philosophy of education must take its origin 
in a conception of human history . . . ethics 
and politics. . . . Any one striving to move 
educational philosophy off the dead center of 
the present impasse will . . . have to take this 
new book into account.”"——-JOHN 5S. BRU- 
BACHER $4.50 


@ CHANGING VALUES IN 
COLLEGE 
An Exploratory Study of the 
Impact of College Teaching 


By Philip EB. Jacob, University of Pennsylvania. 
The results of a survey, conducted under the 
auspices of the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
which sought to discover whether college 
courses in the social sciences change students’ 
beliefs and values. A critical diagnosis of short- 
comings in present instruction, and a wal 
for constructive corrective effort. eas 


@ MORAL VALUES IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Lessons from the Kentucky  -. 


Experience 

By Ellis Ford Hartford, University of Ken- 
tucky. An affirmation, based on the experiences 
in Kentucky schools, that the teaching of 
moral values is both appropriate and timely 
in our diverse and democratic society. 
“. . . Should be of great value to everyone 
concerned with . . . realistic character educa- 
tion in public schools.”—PHILIP H. 

00 


@ CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


An Interdisciplinary 
By Theodore Brameld, New York University, 
with a Foreword by Clyde Kluckhohn. “Intro- 
duces the cultural approach of the anthropolo- 
gist to the educator. As such, and on its own 
merits, one of the most important contributions 
to the theory and practice of education to ap- 
pear in our time.” —ASHLEY 
00 


Coming June 11: 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
TRANSITION 


By John S$. Brubacher, Yale University, and 
Willis Rudy, Worcester State Teachers College. 
7.50 


(8) COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK 
OUT 


Prepared by Agatha Townsend, for the Com- 
mittee on School and College Relations of the 
EDUCATIONAL Kecorps Burtau, An ex ation 
if the emotional gap between high sc and 
coll and how our colleges deal with it, 
ba on questionnaires distributed to fresh- 
men throughout the country. $2.50 


@ NEA: THE FIRST HUNDRED 
YEARS 


The Building of the Teaching 
Profession 


By Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University. The 
story of the National Education Association's 
contribution to the growth, status, and dignity 
of the teaching profession in America. An en- 
grossing story with scholarly documentation, 
“Vigorous and Pain 
Dracer $5.00 


(7) GROWTH TOWARD FREEDOM 
A Challenge for Campus and 
Community 


By William W. Biddle, Eariham College. This 
stimulating book shows how and why the 
liberal arts college should undertake to edu- 
cate the citizen in the community and to edu- 
cate its students in and aE of the com. 
munity-at-large. A plea a a program for 
closer interplay between school and societ 


(8) COLLEGES FOR OUR LAND 
AND TIME 


The Land-Grant Idea 
in American Education 


By Edward D. Eddy, Jr., University of New 
Hampshire. An important study the de- 
velopment, philc y, and program of Amer. 
ica’s land-grant institutions, from their incep- 
tion in 1862 to the present. “All of those 
associated with or interested in our land-grant 
colleges and universities can read it with great 
profit.”—-JOHN A. HANNAH 


Order Today on Approval ------------ 
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Outstanding New 
MeGraw-Hill Books for 
Educators 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


By Joun L. Marks and C, Ricnarp Purpy, San Jose State College; 
and Lucien B. Kinney, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Curriculum and Methods in Education. Ready in May 


An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first eight 
grades. Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils must 
acquire, and on the background needed. It is a modern, thorough treatment of a 
theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid riptions of successfu 
learning experiences. A discussion of numerous games and other approaches to fixing 
skills is included, A workbook will be available in May. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Bernarp G. Ketner, University of Pennsylvania. 343 pages, $5.50 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method in 
the elementary school, It is designed for the student preparing to teach, as well as for 
the beginning teacher secking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher 
anxious to improve. Definite suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evalua- 
tion on the job; and important teaching problems are consi in the light of actual 
classroom experience. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Currorp P. Frornticn, University of California, Berkeley. New 
Second Edition. 383 pages, $5.75 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools this new edition of a popular practical 
guidance text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended 
primarily for school administration students, and brings into proper —e the 
relationships of the guidance program to the school curriculum, its public relations pro- 
gram, and the full utilization by the school of the research services which the guidance 
program can provide, 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By Ronsert W. Ricney, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. New Second Edition, 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an entirely 
different approach for the introductory education course given in colleges and univer- 
sities, The approach not only helps the student to learn the nature of the education 
field, but also weighs critically the wisdom of his entering the teaching profession and 
helps him plan his career over the long term on the basis of his own abilities, Several 
aAiisenal chapters have been added with brief overviews preceding each of the 6 parts 
of the book. It is the only text to emphasize the broad meaning of “planning for teach- 
ing” as a long-term proposition. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Controversy in ‘Teacher Education: 
The Central Issue’ 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DEAN, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T this discussion I shall try to do three 
things: first, comment on the diffi- 
culty I am having thinking clearly about 
teacher education when much of what I 
stand for is under attack; second, develop 
what seems to me to be the neglected 
central issue in the current discussions 
about teacher education, and finally, sug- 
gest briefly what I think we teacher edu- 
cators ought to be stressing. 


OUR UNDERSTANDABLE 
DEFENSIVENESS 
Like most of you, I have spent my pro- 
fessional life working to improve teacher 
education. From time to time I have been 
critical of much that we do, as have many 
of you. By and large, though, I have be- 
lieved that we were tackling important 
problems with determination and as much 
* An address given February 20, 1958 at the 
opening session of the annual meeting of the 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 
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creativity as anyone could be expected 
to muster. In light of the complexity of 
the difficulties we faced, I felt that we 
were making progress with commendable 
speed. These convictions, and the inevita- 
ble identification a person develops with 
his professional peers, have resulted in my 
getting strong feelings of support from 
association with teacher educators. They 
constitute my primary professional refer- 
ence group. I’m comfortable with them. 
Their idiosyncrasies are mine. I use and 
understand their language and enjoy their 
rituals and ceremonies. 

This kind of identification with a pro- 
fessional group, as I know you realize, is 
not an unmixed blessing. To the degree 
any one of us identifies closely with 
others who are doing what they can to 
improve teacher education we resent 
criticisms of our efforts and our achieve- 
ments, especially by persons we consider 
to be outsiders; that is, people without 
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much experience in teacher education. 
With me this resentment is strong and 
causes me to react to criticisms with sur- 
prising defensiveness. I fail, often, to dis- 
tinguish between what I say that repre- 
sents my deepest convictions and what I 
say because I’m angry. Occasionally I 
think quite inexcusable things about the 
personal integrity of men and women 
whose views about teacher education dif- 
fer sharply from mine. I inquire into 
their biographies and am elated at any 
discovery that suggests weakness or du- 
plicity. Now and then I find myself re- 
jecting certain ideas about teacher edu- 
cation that I have thought promising for 
a long time merely because these ideas 
are championed by people who seem to 
have little respect or sympathy for what 
my associates and I have been doing 
through the years. 

Of course we teacher educators are not 
unique in our reaction to criticism. Doc- 
tors, bankers, lawyers, and foundation 
officials are also human beings, and get 
hurt and defend and rationalize. Right 
now, though, the amount of criticism 
you and I are trying to absorb and cope 
with is unusual, This makes it hard for us 
to say, “Let's look at this suggestion as 
dispassionately as we can, and if it seems 
promising, try it out under circumstances 
that will tell us whether or not the pro- 
posal has merit.” One reason this is hard 
to do, of course, is that our critics are 
often as positive that their proposals are 
right and good as we seem to them to be 
impervious to new ideas and stubborn in 
defending the status quo. Dogmatism be- 
gets dogmatism and precludes objectivity 
or experimentation or fruitful discussion, 

Another reason for the poor communi- 
cation between us and those with whom 
we argue is the classic mistake antagonists 
make in not trying, really, to understand 
one another. I would travel some distance, 


at my own expense, to listen to the offi- 
cers of this organization and of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, for 
example, discuss teacher education in 
America on one condition. The condition 
is that the discussion be preceded by 
something that Carl Rogers insists is nec- 
essary for any meeting of the minds, 
namely, each side must first state what it 
believes are the assumptions and beliefs 
and recommendations of the other side, 
and keep on until both groups say, “Yes, 
that represents our position exactly.” I’m 
not sure how long a discussion would last 
that was preceded by this attempt to un- 
derstand but I’m sure it would be rela- 
tively clear and fruitful. 


DISTRACTING SIDE ISSUES 

The more I have thought and talked 
and read about the arguments we are 
having over teacher education the more 
convinced I have become that we rarely 
attend to the real issue. This real issue, 
which I shall look at more closely later 
on, is a basic difference in assumptions 
and convictions about public education 
and about the teaching-learning process. 
Almost all of our attention in the current 
controversy, however, seems to me to be 
centered upon peripheral questions that 
just cannot be settled by polemics. An 
illustration is our finding ourselves in an 
argument as to whether or not teachers 
should have a good liberal or general edu- 
cation. This, I think, is a false issue. The 
importance of a good general education 
for teachers at every level can be taken 
for granted. I don’t know anyone who 
denies it. Many times I have felt, how- 
ever, that we teacher educators are put 
in the position of seeming to oppose this 
basic idea. This we should never allow to 
happen. 

I recognize, as do all of you, that there 
is much difference of opinion about the 
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nature of general education and the type 
of college program that gives greatest 
assurance of achieving it. These are quite 
different matters. They must eventually 
be resolved by experimental programs, 
not by argument. We teacher educators, 
however, can’t hold everything in check 
until we get clear-cut evidence that one 
approach to general education is far bet- 
ter than another. What can we do in the 
meantime? In my judgment there is no 
alternative to basing our practice initially 
upon the most careful, even though sub- 
jective, analysis of our past experience 
that we can make, and subsequently upon 
whatever implications we can see for gen- 
eral education in what we know about 
human learning. Conclusions based upon 
these two ways of reaching judgments 
about general education programs will 
differ of course, but they suggest to me 
several things about general education. 
First, this kind of education cannot be 
separated sharply and clearly from pro- 
fessional or vocational or specialized edu- 
cation. Second, the likelihood is remote 
that a list of discrete courses, developed, 
fought, bled, and died for by discrete de- 
partments, will add up to a fine general 
education for many students; and third, 
it is optimistic to hope that a subject- 
matter specialist who does not view his 
specialty as general education will teach 
it as general education. 

I believe we are on another side issue 
when we argue whether or not teachers 
should have special knowledge of what- 
ever it is they are to teach. Of course 
they should have this special knowledge. 
To teach history, it is important to know 
history; to teach science, it is necessary 
to know science; to teach the English lan- 
guage, one should know the English lan- 
guage. There is an active debate, of 
course, and some research is being done 
to discover how this special knowledge 


might best be acquired and what it should 
consist of. But again these are different 
questions. They too can be answered, if 
at all, by experimentation, not by heated 
arguments. 

Again, though, we must do our best to 
prepare the young people we now have 
as students, and we can’t wait until all the 
experimental data are in. What about 
now? My experience with teacher edu- 
cation, and what | think I know about 
transfer of training, lead me to the con- 
clusion that a young person who knows 
he is going to teach physics needs a dif- 
ferent kind of physics instruction from 
the young person who does not intend 
ever to teach physics. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the prospective teacher 
of physics should learn, in an introduc- 
tory college course, different subject mat- 
ter from that taught the prospective 
atomic scientist or the prospective busi- 
ness man, It does mean,, however, that he 
should be taught physics with continuous 
attention to the problems a learner faces 
who is trying to comprehend physics. 
There is little evidence that the typical 
college or university teacher of science, 
or of mathematics, or of history, or of 
literature teaches his subject so as to pro- 
vide especial help to someone who, in 
turn, would like to teach it. | am not im- 
plying that students who plan to teach 
must, necessarily, be segregated in their 
“major” subject-matter courses. I do be- 
lieve, however, that prospective teachers 
who are taking a course in American his- 
tory, for example, would gain a lot if 
they were to meet together regularly to 
do two things: first, identify the rela- 
tionships between what they are learning 
and what they might be expected to 
teach; and second, identify some of the 
difficulties most young people encounter 
when they try to learn American history. 

We are on another side issue, I believe, 
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when we debate the desirability of hav- 
ing prospective teachers spend a lot of 
time in public school classrooms. Practice 
teaching is a valued and integral part of 
every preservice teacher education pro- 
gram I know anything about or have 
heard seriously recommended. The sub- 
stantial differences of opinion as to when 
practice teaching might best be done and 
what other kinds of experience it should 
be associated with had better be dealt 
with experimentally. But again, what 
should we do in the meantime? To an- 
swer this question I fall back upon the 
inferences thoughtful people have drawn 
from many years of experience with prac- 
tice teaching, as well as to some of the 
things I think we know about learning. 
Both of these approaches lead me to be- 
lieve that a student ought to be inducted 
into the realities of teaching-learning 
situations as soon as he enters a teacher- 
education program. This doesn’t mean, 
of course, that he starts practice teaching 
immediately, It does mean, though, that 
very early in his training he gets back into 
public school classroom situations where 
he can practice making observations and 
assessments and inferences regarding what 
is going on. Making a sharp separation 
between teaching theory and teaching 
practice is an artificial compartmentaliza- 
tion of training experience that reduces 
the likelihood of transfer. In an ideal 
teacher-education curriculum, the student 
shuttles back and forth between observa- 
tion and participation and practice teach- 
ing on the one hand and pedagogical 
theorizing and conceptualizing on the 
other. This kind of arrangement is, of 
course, not at all easy to develop or ad- 
minister. Until I see evidence, however, 
that persuades me otherwise, I shall look 
with a great deal of skepticism on any 

roposal that we separate the acquisition 
of knowledge about teaching from the 


acquisition of knowledge of what to teach 
or from actual field observations and 
practices that are designed primarily to 
result in the development of adequate 
teaching behavior. 

Another side issue, it seems to me, is 
the debate as to whether members of a 
liberal arts faculty or of a department of 
education should teach the history of 
education or the philosophy of education 
or educational psychology or educational 
sociology to prospective teachers. The 
extent to which these courses are related 
to professional problems and to profes- 
sional motivation is, of course, of great 
importance. Whether or not, however, 
well taught professionally oriented courses 
in philosophy or psychology or sociology 
or history should be offered here or there 
is another matter that can’t be settled by 
argument. We should try it both ways 
under experimental conditions and see 
what the consequences are. 

In the meantime, though, and until 
these experiments are conducted, my ex- 
perience leads me to believe that it is un- 
realistic to expect that a teacher of phi- 
losophy who has no particular interest in 
education, or in the teaching—learning 
process, or in the profession of teaching, 
will teach educational philosophy to pro- 
spective teachers very effectively. Simi- 
larly, I know of no professor of psychol- 
ogy not concerned about education, or 
about the teaching-learning process, or 
about the profession of teaching who has 
taught educational psychology to pro- 
spective teachers very effectively. Until 
I see better evidence than I have so far 
that these foundation courses for teachers 
can best be taught by faculty members 
who are not deeply concerned with the 
professional problems that teachers face, 
I want them taught by people who have 
that concern. Heaven knows, even under 
this circr:nstance, the teaching is all 
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too frequently without much meaning! 

To conclude my comments on the side 
issues, I see little point to the argument 
as to whether teachers colleges as separate 
and single-purpose institutions are dis- 
appearing. That they are becoming fewer 
is a fact. What this fact means, of course, 
is subject to considerable difference of 
interpretation, but again, these differences 
can’t be resolved by argument. We need 
more facts. 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


At the same time that I feel that debat- 
ing the questions I’ve just cited, or others 
like them, misses the real issue, I think I 
know what this real issue is and many of 
you, I suspect, have reached the same 
conclusion. I believe that the real issue, as 
I said earlier, grows out of basically dif- 
ferent conceptions of the purposes of 
American public education, and of the 
teaching-learning process that gives most 
promise of fulfilling these purposes, Here 
is what I mean: If you are disposed to 
believe that the primary, if not the ex- 
clusive, aim of public education is to teach 
a limited number of important skills or a 
predetermined body of important subject 
matter; and that those who find this ma- 
terial hard to learn should not go to 
school very long; and that the boys and 
girls who do not master the skills and the 
subject matter as fast as adults believe 
they should are somehow bad, and teach- 
ers should not have to contend with 
them; and that discipline is best engen- 
dered in children by imposing on them 
somewhat fixed and presumably high 
standards—if you hold these beliefs or 
others like them, your conclusions about 
teacher education are almost inevitable. 
You will conclude that teaching, as such, 
is not too difficult or too complicated, 
and that almost anyone can do it com- 


mendably if he is reasonably bright and a 
college graduate, and if he knows enough 
about what he’s trying to teach and can 
make children behave. 

This conception of education and of 
teaching is firmly held by large segments 
of the American public. It is accepted by 
many college professors who provide not 
only the general education for teachers 
but also the special education in subject 
matter for high school and college in- 
structors. This conception gives little 
support to the idea that protracted prepa- 
ration for the professional aspects of 
teaching is necessary. Some teachers are 
better than others, of course, but this is a 
consequence of a complex of unpredict- 
able personality and environmental in- 
fluences and bears little relation to pro- 
grams of teacher education. 

When you believe these things, and as 
I have said many sincere and respectable 
people do, it is quite reasonable to con- 
tend that knowing what is to be taught 
is by all odds the major responsibility of 
the teacher, that professors of psychology 
or history or philosophy or sociology in 
liberal arts colleges can teach an addi- 
tional course, or give their current courses 
a twist that will throw some light on 
educational questions, Believing these 
things, it is quite natural to urge that the 
amount of time being given to profes- 
sional education might well be reduced 
so that we can provide, as President Gris- 
wold recently put it, a “massive infusion 
of the Liberal Arts” into the education of 
secondary school teachers. Believing these 
things, it is easy to contend that so far as 
the tricks of the teacher’s trade are con- 
cerned, these can best be picked up on 
the job, working cheek by jowl with the 
experienced teacher who has herself 
learned these tricks. 

You and I, it seems to me, find it im- 
possible to accept this view of teacher 
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education because we hold different con- 
victions about what American public edu- 
cation should be, about the young people 
for whom it should be provided, and 
about the kinds of teachers who are 
needed to facilitate it. Most of us believe 
that the tremendous variations among 
boys and girls, their backgrounds, their 
motivation, and their needs require that 
the curriculum be flexible rather than 
predetermined. Most of us believe that 
all American boys and girls should have 
experiences, at least in the elementary 
and secondary schools, that are maximally 
meaningful to them at the time, and that 
their judgments are necessary if we are 
to know what is meaningful. Most of us 
believe that discipline is a consequence of 
practice in planning and in decision mak- 
ing, and of experience with their conse- 
quences. Most of us believe that citizen- 
ship and health are proper and important 
educational goals and that these goals are 
not achieved merely by acquiring infor- 
mation about citizenship or health. 

Because of these beliefs, most of us take 
the view that good teaching is exceed- 
ingly difficult, complex, dynamic, and 
exacting. Good teaching is of a different 
order from keeping school, We are cer- 
tain, too, that the attitudes and feelings 
and concepts and practices that distinguish 
the fine teacher have been learned and 
can. to a substantial degree, be taught. 
This almost inevitably leads us to the con- 
clusion that the pre-service as well as the 
in-service education of teachers cannot 
be casual or incidental or turned over to 
people with quite different assigned 
duties, The professional education of 
teachers must be the central concern of 
‘some group. 

One of the inevitable consequences of 
our holding these views about American 
public education and about the kind of 
preparation teachers need in order to 
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serve their profession wisely is that get- 
ting them into practice requires large 
amounts of money. Other ways of pro- 
viding for the education of teachers may 
be less expensive. This attractive fact, 
however, should not, it seems to me, be 
unduly weighed. 

I recognize how misleading analogies 
are, but I want to stress the conviction 
that the central issue which separates 
those of us who are primarily concerned 
with teacher education from most of our 
critics is a different conception of edu- 
cation and of learning and teaching. For 
us to agree on teacher education would 
be about as unlikely as agreement on 
what should be done for peace in a dis- 
cussion between Friends or Quakers and 
the West Point faculty. These two groups 
would go into their discussions with such 
different assumptions and conceptions of 
the causes of war as to make it virtually 
impossible for them to come to common 
terms on any program for world peace. 


WHAT TO DO 

Personally, I don’t anticipate much re- 
duction of controversy about teacher 
education until we and our adversaries 
move a bit closer to one another in our 
conception of the purpose of public edu- 
cation and what this demands of teachers. 
I do, however, believe that we teacher 
educators can do two things that in the 
long run will benefit everyone. First, we 
can, in all of our public discussions, try 
to see to it that not only those we argue 
with but we too keep our eyes on the 
central issue. We should miss no chance 
to point out the implications for this cen- 
tral issue of every teacher-education pro- 
posal that is made. 

I am convinced that our conception of 
the kind of education that is best for 
American young people, and our concep- 
tion of the role of the teacher will con- 
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tinue to win adherents. During the past 
fifty years, pressures in the direction of 
curricular flexibility, of humaneness in 
relationships between teachers and pupils, 
of making school work attractive to ever 
larger numbers of boys and girls, of 
seeing to it that what is learned is maxi- 
mally practical in the best sense, as well 
as pressures to develop teacher-education 
programs that will help achieve these 
purposes, have been irresistible. As more 
and more young people continue in 
school, any diminution in the power of 
these forces is unlikely. Certainly, tempo- 
rary setbacks have occurred and will oc- 
cur again. What worries me most, I guess, 
is that we may do less than we might to 
strengthen what appear to me to be 
forces for good by giving too much at- 
tention to the little battles and too little 
attention to what the war is all about. 

A second thing I earnestly hope we 
will work on with increasing dedication 
is putting our own house in order. I have 
much more confidence in the correctness 
of my convictions about American edu- 
cation, about what good teaching re- 
quires, and about how teachers ought to 
be educated than I have in what I as an 
individual have done here and there to 
improve the education of teachers, I 
recognize that new and interesting and 
promising ideas are being experimented 
with in teacher-education institutions in 
some places.’ For the most part, though, 

* Paul Woodring says in his New Directions 
in Teacher Education that presidents of teach- 
ers colleges may have shown too little indica- 
tion of willingness to tackle major ways of ap- 
proaching the problems of teacher education 
and have submitted too few imaginative pro- 
posals for consideration by Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education officials (p. 25). This 
contention is, of course, impossible to disprove 
because no report, to the best of my knowledge, 
is made by the Foundation on the proposals 
submitted to it for consideration to which it 


reacted negatively. The implied accusation, 
however, made me stop and think. One thing I 


I suspect many of us are going on doing 
much as we have been doing for the past 
twenty years. I can imagine no more sig- 
nificant single indication of the vitality 
of teacher education than the existence 
of a tremendous amount of experimenta- 
tion and testing of new and promising 
ideas. This, it seems to me, we ought to 
be doing much more of.’ In addition to 
experimentation related to some of the 
side issues in teacher education I have 
commented on, I wish we could move 
faster in getting evidence in some other 
critical areas. To what degree are we 
teacher educators achieving the goals we 
say we're trying to achieve, for instance? 
I know of no teacher-education institu- 
tion, although you may, that has good 
evidence to back up the claims typically 
made in the front matter of the college 
bulletin. Another question I should like 
more evidence on is this: What college 
experiences, in addition to courses, bring 
about significant and desirable changes in 
prospective teachers? There is some rea- 
son to believe that the general climate of 
a teacher-education institution has more 
lasting effects upon the attitudes and dis- 
positions and points of view of its stu- 
dents than do the courses. If this is so we 
ought to know much more about it than 
we do. 

A third question we know too little 
about has to do with the kinds of student 
self-direction that are conducive to effec- 
tiveness as a teacher. Relatively little is 
done in many teacher-education institu- 
tions to teach independence. Few people 
defend this situation, but we need to 


thought of was that Fund officials, given their 
conceptions and assumptions about education, 
—_ not even recognize creativity related to 
different conceptions and assumptions. 

2 The last issue of the AACTE Bulletin (Vol. 
10, No. 14, December 27, 1957) describes briefly 
a large number of current studies of teacher 
education. 
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search much more energetically for ways 
and means that will increase student in- 
dependence. 

These questions are only suggestive. 
Chapter 3 in your own 1956 publication, 
Teacher Education for a Free People, 
cites scores of similar problems that cry 
out for experimentation and investigation. 

In this connection, I have often won- 
dered what additional and exciting studies 
might now be going on in teacher edu- 
cation if six or seven years ago several 
million dollars had been made available 
for this purpose with the sole stipulation 
that the money be used to test promising 
ideas—many kinds of promising ideas. In 
my fantasy I assume that the funds would 
be administered by a unique group of 
men. First, they would have no com- 
pelling convictions about the solutions to 
teacher-education problems which would 
lead them to finance selected demonstra- 
tions or innovations. Second, the group 
administering the funds would realize 
that- teacher educators are probably as 
strongly disposed as any other profes- 
sional group to study what they do and 
to experiment in their attempts to im- 
prove. Third, these men would be con- 
vinced that improvement in teacher edu- 
cation means changes in the beliefs and 
understandings and practices of the peo- 
ple who are actively engaged in teacher 
education. Finally, this idealized group of 
foundation officials would know that im- 
provements are most likely to take place 


in teacher education when teacher edu- 
cators are involved from the beginning 
in the planning and the experimentation 
that is designed to lead to these improve- 
ments. 


SUMMARY 

The argument I have tried to present 
has not been, I am sure, particularly in- 
volved, but I do want ta conclude by 
summarizing my major contentions, First, 
many of us teacher educators are finding 
it difficult to be objective and penetrating 
in our analysis of criticisms of our work 
because we react to attack, as most peo- 
ple do, by defending what we've done. 
My second point was that a great deal of 
our time and the time of those who differ 
from us is, in a sense, being wasted 
through attention to a long list of pe- 
ripheral issues. Third, the central issue 
that divides us from those who advocate 
a different kind of teacher education is 
centered in a number of fundamentally 
different conceptions about American 
education in general and the role of the 
teacher. Finally, in light of all of this, the 
most important things we can do, not 
only in the near future but in the long 
run, are to continue to cal] attention in 
public debate about teacher education to 
what the central issue is, and at the same 
time to experiment continuously and 
systematically to put our own house in 
order. 


Essentials of School Law for Educators’ 
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O OTHER important aspect of the 
public school enterprise has been 
so much neglected as relationships of edu- 
cation with the law. The reasons for this 
appalling gap probably can be explained, 
but the situation itself cannot be con- 
doned, It is somewhat encouraging that 
during the last few years an increase in 
interest in school law has been noticeable. 
Interest must be focused, however, in 
order to be meaningful and productive. 
The purpose of this discussion is to sug- 
gest the minimum essentials of knowledge 
about school law which should be pos- 
sessed by all engaged in any way in the 
public school calling. One who attempts 
this task may well be considered pre- 
sumptuous; that risk is taken as one calcu- 
lated (hopefully) to provoke discussion 
and action toward the establishment of a 
broad design for training in this area so 
vital to effective public school operation. 
Thus, with appropriate humility, the fol- 
lowing ten generalized “knowledges” are 
suggested as basic. 


1. Importance of legal considerations 
in educational decisions and actions. Pub- 
lic schools are creations of the law. Rights, 


* Professor Reutter is coauthor (with R. R. 
Hamilton) of Legal Aspects of School Board 
Operation (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1958) and has written re- 
cently on school law in such publications as 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Law and 
the School Business Manager, American School 
Board Journal, and Better Schools. 


duties, privileges, and immunities related 
to public education and the individuals 
concerned with it are delineated and cir- 
cumscribed by law. Yet all too frequently 
the legal ingredient in an educational 
situation is overlooked. Badly needed is 
an awareness of the field of school law as 
a subject for professional inquiry and 
professional action by educators. 

At present there are three all too com- 
mon and regrettable attitudes about 
school law among educators, The first is 
a naive obliviousness to the legal aspects 
of the education enterprise. This ostrich 
attitude often constitutes “living danger- 
ously” or, at best, operating at decreased 
effectiveness. Because there has been no 
recent “trouble” of a legal nature in con- 
nection with one’s activities is no more 
justification for this attitude than is the 
fact that one has never been hit by a car 
while crossing a street against a red light. 
A second attitude is one of baseless fear 
of the law—seemingly born of unfamil- 
iarity—a definite hindrance to the pro- 
fessional job an educator could and should 
do. A third attitude is based on an exag- 
gerated delusion of knowledge regarding 
legal aspects of education. This is espe- 
cially unbecoming to those in an occupa- 
tion emphasizing scholarship and respon- 
sible for training competent citizens. It is 
also extremely dangerous, as is the delu- 
sion of any type of knowledge. Those 
who purport to give specific answers to 
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complex legal questions should be treated 
warily. 

There is a legal ingredient in almost 
“every educational decision—whether it 
involves punishing a pupil, requiring a 
pupil to take a course, operating a school 
cafeteria, employing a teacher, using a 
school building, expending school funds, 
keeping records, transporting pupils, or 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer in school. In 
some situations the legal ingredient is the 
crucial factor; in others it is relatively in- 
significant. This involvement of the law 
is similar to that of other facets which 
should be considered before taking edu- 
cational action—considerations in such 
areas as psychology, teaching method, 
sociology, and community relations. Ob- 

viously there are many ideas apparently 
good educationally or ‘socially which are 
not legally acceptable, and conversely 
many things permitted by the law may 
be undesirable educationally or socially. 


2. Role of law as help or hindrance in 
achievement of educational goals. Often 
the law is used as an excuse for saying no 
to a new educational idea, and thus is 
blamed as a blocker of progress. In many 
cases the charge is justified. However, 
the law can help achieve desirable edu- 
cational goals. Certification laws for 
teachers are a good case in point. While 
they alone cannot assure good teachers, 
proper certification standards can go far 
in helping to improve the quality of 
teaching in the public schools. On the 
other hand poorly drawn certification 
regulations can thwart the placing in 
classrooms of many good teachers. 
Whereas laws prescribing specific books 
which must be used in given courses or 
those establishing unrealistic limitations 
on school expenditures have impeded 
educational progress, state minimum sal- 
ary laws have contributed to the removal 


of exploitation salaries for teachers, and 
tenure laws have done much to make the 
efficient teacher secure in his position. 

In terms of a specific item of concern 
there are four possible legal situations 
which may prevail. First, the “thing” 
must be done (for example, American 
history must be taught). A second possi- 
bility is that the “thing” cannot be done 
(for example, sectarian doctrines must 
not be taught). A third situation arises 
when the “thing” is specifically permitted 
at the option of someone or some body 
(for example, sabbatical leaves for teach- 
ers may be granted at the option of the 
local school board). The fourth possible 
situation is the most common one: the 
law is silent about the item (for example, 
there is no mention in any source of the 
law of the uses to which school buildings 
may be put when school is not in session). 

One reason for the prevalence of the 
last situation is that characteristically the 
law follows, rather than precedes, experi- 
mentation or custom. Theoretically, 
someone must have an idea and try it out 
somewhere before it can be specifically 
treated in a statute or ruled on by a court. 
Educators should know that historically 
innovations and progress in education 
have come as local boards of education 
and school personnel have decided that 
some practice would be wise and have 
experimented with it, other districts have 
copied the practice, gradually it has be- 
come generally accepted throughout the 
state, and ultimately the practice has 
found its way into a permissive or manda- 
tory statute. 

One of the best ways to promote the 
spread of a new and desirable educational 
practice throughout a state is to enact a 
permissive statute on the point. This will 
encourage local boards of education to 
adopt the practice because clearly it is 
legal, having been stated in a statute. At 
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the same time, the negative effects often 
concomitant with a requirement that 
every local school district do something 
are not included. 


3. Substance and scope of school law. 
School law includes much more than the 
statutes of a state. It comprises all the 
rules of conduct from any source which 
are in any way applicable to the schools 
and which will be enforced by the courts. 
Some of it is quite elusive, for it cuts 
across established lines. School law can 
be categorized in such frameworks as the 
following: (a) level of governmental 
source, (b) branch of governmental 
source, (c) category of law, (d) com- 
piled law or common law source. 

Viewed by level of governmental 
source, school law items would range 
from the Constitution of the United 
States to the regulations of teachers 
within their classrooms. The Federal Con- 
stitution does not specifically mention 
public education, and therefore under the 
Tenth Amendment this function becomes 
one reserved to the states. However, the 
increasing number of decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States based 
on the Federal Constitution indicates the 
increasingly important role in educational 
policy played by that document. The 
First Amendment, for example, is the 
core of the large amount of litigation con- 
cerning church-state-education relation- 
ships. The Fourteenth Amendment is the 
basis of the racial segregation and teacher 
loyalty decisions. The Fifth Amendment 
is also pertinent to certain cases involving 
teacher loyalty. The constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting the impairment of con- 
tracts by state law is basic to many con- 
tract disputes. 

Below the Constitution of the United 
States in the legislative hierarchy come 
federal statutes. Several of these directly 


affect education (for example, those per- 
taining to the school lunch program and 
to vocational education). On the state 
level there are four steps of legal au- 
thority governing the schools: the state 
constitution, state statutes, regulations of 
the state board of education, and regula- 
tions of the chief state school officer and 
the state department of education. It is 
on the state level that most of the codi- 
fied law regarding education appears. On 
the local level are regulations of the local 
board of education, of the superintend- 
ent, of building principals, and of indi- 
vidual teachers. Theoretically, no law or 
regulation can be contrary to a policy 
promulgated on any level higher in the 
hierarchy. In many instances, however, 
whether a statute or regulation is legal or 
illegal cannot be finally determined until 
ruled upon by the courts in an appropri- 
ate lawsuit. 

Another way to categorize school law 
is by branch of governmental source— 
legislative, executive, or judicial, Most of 
the law, as would be expected, is found 
in the legislative area, including statutes 
and regulations of legislatures, state 
boards of education, and local boards of 
education. Administrative rules and regu- 
lations, whether on the federal, state, or 
local level are issued by the executive 
department. The judicial branch plays a 
critical role in the school law area along 
two lines: interpreting constitutions, stat- 
utes, and regulations, and applying com- 
mon law principles to educational issues. 

The traditional categories of law are 
cut across by school law. Contract law is 
involved in employment of teachers and 
in dealing with builders and suppliers. 
Tort law (civil law not involving con- 
tracts) includes such elements involved 
in operating schools as negligence, tres- 
pass, and nuisance. Much school law is 
found in the law of municipal corpora- 
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tions. The important role of constitu- 
tional law in school matters has already 
been noted. Even criminal law may be 
involved in such things as enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws and assault 
and battery suits arising out of incidents 
of corporal punishment. 

A fourth way to analyze school law is 
to classify it in the dichotomy of com- 
piled or written law as found in constitu- 
tions, statutes, and regulations, and of 
common or case law as found in court 
opinions. One can search the written law 
relatively easily and find, for example, the 
subjects that must be taught in the schools. 
However, the issues involved, for in- 
stance, when a pupil is injured on school 
property would have to be derived from 
the case or common law. 


4. General nature of legal knowledge 
appropriate for educators. The knowl- 
edge of the law that educators should 
possess is on the level of general under- 
standing and appreciation of broad proc- 
esses of law—obviously not on the level 
of the legal practitioner, Perhaps educa~ 
tors’ requisite knowledge of law can be 
characterized as being part of necessary 
broad, general background. Its type is in 
many respects analogous to the knowl- 
edge of first aid in relation to medical 
knowledge, or to knowledge about 
school-building planning in relation to 
the field of architecture. Educators should 
know certain overarching principles of 
the law which are pertinent to educa- 
tional problems. Furthermore, they should 
know how these principles have been ap- 
plied in specific instances involving edu- 
cational matters. Enough familiarity with 
law is needed to work effectively in edu- 
cational areas with legal aspects and to 
communicate meaningfully with lawyers 
and legislators. This lack on the part of 
too many educators is tragically evi- 
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denced by the large number of unneces- 
sary court actions and the weakness of 
rapport between educational groups and 
legislative agencies in many localities. 
Rapport on the state level means much 
more than getting a salary increase voted 
by the legislature; it involves working 
with legislators to set up desirable educa- 
tional policies for the state. On the local 
level it includes more than winning a 
lawsuit or staying out of trouble; it en- 
compasses the provision of the best edu- 
cation possible within the existing frame- 
work of the law and taking action to 
change the law where progress is blocked 
by it. 


5. Evolutionary aspect of school law. 
The law affecting schools is not static. 
It is changed to some extent in each ses- 
sion of the legislature in each state. Ever- 
increasing numbers of judicial holdings 
are continuously contributing to the body 
of school law. New issues are being liti- 
gated, and some old precedents are being 
superseded by newer judicial points of 
view. It must be borne in mind that law 
is a living thing. Furthermore, a given 
law is not good or bad in the abstract. It 
is good or bad in relation to how well it 
achieves its purported purposes. As cir- 
cumstances change, so should the law. 

Most states need thorough examina- 
tions of their school law along four lines. 
Three are essentially of a corrective na- 
ture and one is completely creative. Most 
urgent is the need to eliminate conflicts 
of law from school codes. Many statutes 
enacted at different times by different 
legislators overlap and contain contrary 
prov isions. It should not be necessary to 
wait for a lawsuit to get the issue resolved. 

A second goal should be the removal 
of vagueness from school law. Most state 
codes contain many loosely drawn laws. 
In such instances, too, it would save time 
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and money as well as promote efficiency 
to have the laws clarified by the legisla- 
ture, rather than to wait for a judicial 
interpretation of the legislative intent. It 
is the legislative function to state the laws 
clearly, and where legislatures have not 
done so in statutes pertaining to educa- 
tion it is the educators’ responsibility to 
ask for clarification and to suggest what 
the clarification should comprise. 

A third weakness of most state school 
codes is the inclusion of obsolescent ma- 
terial. While these provisions may not 
have been invoked in many years, occa- 
sionally they come to light and cause diffi- 
culty. ‘The custom of ignoring a law un- 
der the assumption that it is obsolete and 
will not be enforced is not a good one 
for a democratic society and is particu- 
larly inappropriate for those charged 
with teaching children respect for laws. 
The proper way to handle the problem is 
to get the obsolete statute or regulation 
repealed. 

The fourth need is to incorporate in 
law new ideas and concepts conducive to 
educational progress. It should be pointed 
out that putting “good ideas” into manda- 
tory legislation is not necessarily what is 
meant. Indeed some “good ideas” of by- 
gone eras or of individuals whose insight 
was not as great as their enthusiasm or 
their political skill have resulted in many 
_ of the legislative millstones which hang 
around educators’ necks. Good school 
legislation will evolve only as competent 
educators and competent legislators work 
together in a statesmanlike fashion. 


6. Some concepts regarding function- 
ing of courts. Astonishingly large num- 
bers of educators are ill-informed about 
the role of courts in relation to the law. 
Among the basic concepts of the func- 
tioning of courts in the American legal 
system of which educators should be 


aware are the five briefly discussed below. 

The judicial branch of government is 
not constituted to sit in judgment over 
the actions of legislative bodies unless a 
question of constitutionality, state or fed- 
eral, is raised, That is to say, courts will 
not pass upon the wisdom of a legislative 
act so long as it is constitutional or is 
within the power of the body. Unwise 
legislative enactments can be set aside 
only by legislative repeal, which can be 
brought about by democratic processes of 
persuasion directed at the legislative body 
or by action of the electorate at the polls 
in electing new legislative representatives. 
The local school board in the govern- 
mental structure is essentially a legislative 
body operating within a limited scope. It 
sets up rules and regulations to supple- 
ment state laws in governing the schools 
of the district. It has wide discretion. So 
long as its actions do not violate the law 
as established by higher legal authority 
or do not exceed its powers, the local 
board can be as unwise in its rules as the 
electorate of the school district will per- 
mit. The legal redress of citizens against 
an unwise school board lies at the polls, 
and not in the court room. Substantial 
amounts of money and energy have been 
wasted by teachers’ associations, individ- 
ual teachers, and citizens-at-large because 
of failure to understand this keystone of 
our American democracy. 

A second basic concept is that courts 
are not automatically activated. Also, in 
general, they do not consider abstract 
matters. There must be a properly pre- 
sented controversy in order for a court 
to decide an issue, Undoubtedly there 
are many laws and practices in force to- 
day which would not stand up in court 
tests. Thus, because a practice has been 
in operation for a long time does not 
mean that it is legal. Rights of teachers, 
rights of parents and students, rights of 
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taxpayers, and rights of other groups will 
be secure only so long as these groups are 
alert to infringements and institute ap- 
propriate legal action to protect their 
rights. 

A third important understanding is 
that each case decided by a court is 
based on the facts of that specific litiga- 
tion. Whether the judgment rendered 
would apply to a different case with 
changed facts is always problematical 
(and the facts of no two cases could be 
absolutely identical). It is here that one 
can do no more than predict, be he skilled 
lawyer or legal layman. In a subsequent 
case one side will endeavor to prove that 
the facts are so little different from a 
previously decided case that the same de- 
cision should be rendered in the instant 
case. The other side will argue that the dif- 
ferences in fact are indeed substantial 
enough to cause a different ruling. 

A fourth essential knowledge about the 
judicial system is that in deciding cases, 
courts are guided to a large extent by 
available “precedents” (rules for deciding 
cases established by courts through the 
years). Hence, a certain element of sta- 
bility is incorporated in the judicial proc- 
ess. Also, elaborate appeal channels are 
set up. Higher courts in effect supervise 
the decisions of lower courts and are em- 
powered to reverse the judgments of 
lower courts. 

A fifth important understanding is that 
in theory the courts’ function is to in- 
terpret the law, not to make it. Thus, 
within limits, the legislative branch can 
negate the future effect of a judicial de- 
cision by changing the law which was 
the basis of the decision. Of course the 
law must be changed in a manner that is 
not unconstitutional, or the courts will 
be able to set aside the new law. 


7. The “competing consideration” ap- 


proach to legal issues. Contrary to pop- 
ular lay opinion, the law on most matters is 
not precise. Many statutes which seem 
to be concrete are not. For instance a 
teacher can be dismissed for “incompe- 
tence” in any jurisdiction; but whether 
specific actions constitute “incompetence” 
is a question for the courts. Also it is 
clear in the common law that a teacher 
may be required to respond in damages 
to a pupil injured through the teacher’s 
negligence; yet whether a specific act is 
negligent cannot be ultimately deter- 
mined except through court decision. If 
the law were as simple as so many legal 
laymen think it is, there would be little 
need for highly trained, experienced, in- 
telligent lawyers and judges. Clerks (or 
even mechanical brains) could match 
cases with legal rules and have the deci- 
sions dropped from a slot. 

The question, Is such-and-such legal? 
generally cannot be answered categori- 
cally. Theoretically it could not be an- 
swered with finality until ruled on by the 
highest court having jurisdiction over 
the matter. Indeed the situation makes the 
discipline of law much more akin to that 
of education than most educators realize. 
Generalizations can be drawn from de- 
cided cases, but as in education, differ- 
ences in individual cases often preclude 
direct application of general propositions 
to specific circumstances. 

The basis of prophecy as to the likely 
outcome of a case which may arise is a 
weighing of the “competing considera- 
tions” involved. In some situations, the 
considerations favoring the likelihood 
that a court would enter one judgment 
seem to outweigh greatly the factors fa- 
voring the opposite judgment. In other 
circumstances, the balance appears to be 
more nearly even. The decision as to 
whether to pursue a course of action 
should be made after contemplating the 
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legal eventualities and taking into account 
non-legal factors, such as educational and 
social aspects. In many circumstances, the 
way that something is done determines its 
legality; that is, a particular goal achieved 
in one way may be legal and in another 
way illegal. Therefore, the legally alert 
educator will take the path most likely 
to be sustained in the eventuality of a law- 
suit. Furthermore, he will be prepared to 
answer the legal arguments of those who 
oppose the action. 


8. Basis of authority in school law. 
regard to any item of concern, the effec- 
tive educator will look for the basis of 
authority for the prevailing legal situa- 
tion. His actions if he wished to change a 
legal situation created by the Federal 
Constitution should be quite different 
from the procedure followed if the legal 
basis were the regulation of a local ad- 
ministrator. At first glance this point 
seems completely obvious, yet many edu- 
cators want to be told specifically whether 
or not they can do a certain thing. This 
encourages an uncritical acceptance of 
statements regarding what the law is on 
a point. It has already been indicated 
that, although in some instances a precise 
answer can be given, definite answers 
should be accepted with caution. The 
follow-up question should always be, 
What is the legal basis for the answer? 
For example, if one wished not to comply 
with a United States Supreme Court in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, he would 
have either to convince the Supreme 
Court that it had erred in its decision and 
should reverse itself, or to have a consti- 
tutional amendment enacted. On the 
other hand, the provisions of a state stat- 
ute could more easily be changed, and 
a local board of education regulation 
changed still more easily. If the basis of the 
contrary authority is revealed to be no 


more than an interpretation by someone 
in an administrative position, as is often 
true, there may be no need to have any 
legal change made before the action can 
appropriately be taken. Also, as men- 
tioned previously, some statutes now in- 
cluded in school codes would probably 
be declared unconstitutional if they were 
challenged, and unquestionably many 
board of education rules and regulations 
would likewise not be enforcible in 
courts. 

The legally effective educator should 
ask himself, therefore, whether he is will- 
ing to be blocked on some proposed 
educational action by the law as inter- 
preted, or should take political steps to 
have the law changed, or should proceed 
with his plan and rely on support from 
the courts in the event that his educational 
action is challenged. He would want to 
consider what penalty might be forth- 
coming if his action were not sustained 
by the courts. If he could prove that the 
statute in question is unconstitutional, or 
that the local board rule is unreasonable, 
or that the interpretation of the state 
superintendent of schools is wrong, no 
legal penalty would result. Intelligent ac- 
tion on a matter often hinges on this 
point of the basis of authority. If a teacher 
or a schoolboard is convinced that some- 
thing should be done in the interests of 
better education and the statement is 
made that it cannot be done legally, im- 
mediate thought should be given to the 
legal path to be followed in order to 
make the educational goal possible of at- 
tainment. 


9. Specific emphases to meet individual 
needs. A minimum of knowledge by all 
engaged in the field of education would 
be required in such substantive areas as: 
legal structure for education, pupil per- 
sonnel policies, control of pupil con- 
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duct, staff personnel policies, curriculum 
(broadly defined), and liability. Ad- 
vanced preparation beyond that required 
for entrance to the profession would fol- 
low two paths: pursuing more deeply the 
field of school law as part of the general 
advanced training requisite for better pro- 
fessional effectiveness, and delving deeply 
into legal areas particularly pertinent to 
specialized interests, As illustrations, phys- 
ical education coordinators should be ex- 
pert in liability for pupil injuries, those en- 
tering guidance work would need more 
familiarity with compulsory education 
laws and their enforcement, curriculum 


coordinators would require extra know]l- 


edge of the rights of parents in relation 
to school studies and activities, business 
administrators would need considerable 
work in the area of contracts, personnel 
administrators would need to know more 
about the legal aspects of employing and 
discharging teachers, and those special- 
izing in history or philosophy of educa- 
tion would want to be familiar with the 
rich source of history and philosophy 
found in judicial opinions. 


10. Sources of assistance in resolving 
school law matters. An educational 
leader must have a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of how to use a law library so that 
he can utilize primary sources—constitu- 
tions, statutes, and judicial interpretations. 
A great handicap to effective use of the 
law in education is that too few educators 
know how to use primary sources and 
must rely on summaries and interpreta- 
tions, alw ays abbreviated or paraphrased 
rather than complete, and sometimes 
made by individuals not qualified to make 
them. One does not have to possess a law 
degree or be a member of the bar to un- 
derstand the substance of most statutes 
and court opinions related to educational 
matters any more than he has to be a 


licensed physician to understand most re- 
ports on prevention of the common cold. 
This is not to imply, of course, that one 
should try to be his own lawyer or phy- 
sician. 

Also available in law libraries are key 
secondary sources which analyze and 
summarize specific points. The fact that 
these are written primarily for lawyers 
makes them no less valuable to the edu- 
cator possessing the knowledges discussed 
under the preceding nine points. The 
educator is looking for a general orienta- 
tion; he is not preparing a brief in techni- 
cal legal style. Many procedural questions 
are essentially for the lawyer. Substantive 
educational matters, however, treated by 
statutes or discussed in opinions of courts 
are understandable to any reasonably in- 
telligent individual. 

Other sources of assistance for the edu- 
cator comprise books written in the area 
of school law. These tend to summarize 
and discuss issues from the perspective of 
the educator. Like writings in any other 
field, they are of uneven quality, some 
being clear, accurate, and helpful and 
others being oversimplified or even mis- 
leading. The educator who has the above 
knowledges will be able to distinguish the 
good volumes from the poor ones, 

In every state the state department of 

education in one way or another provides 
guidance on school law matters. Some 
states are better equipped to do this than 
are others, but the functions of a state 
department of education include enforc- 
ing the school laws of the state and assist- 
ing local districts to comply with them. 

An effective local board of education 
or education association will have avail- 
able the resources of an attorney skilled 
in school law matters. Dependent on the 
size of the district or association and the 
amount of work, the lawyer may be em- 
ployed full time or on a retainer basis. A 
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word of caution should be given here. 
Merely because someone is a member of 
the bar does not mean that he is well- 
qualified to give the kind of legal guid- 
ance needed by a school system or an ed- 
ucation association, The selection of a 
school board or education association at- 
torney should be made with great care, 
for his influence will be considerable. 


It is hoped that the above ten essentials, 
offered with the admonition that the list 
is not all-inclusive, may constitute an ap- 
proach to answering the question, What 
should educators know about school law? 
Many of the reasons for this knowledge 
have been implied in the foregoing. Four 
are outstanding, however, and seem to 
warrant explicit statement. First, edu- 
cators must equip themselves with the 
knowledge of the law necessary to 
accomplish a basic function of the pro- 
fession—passing on to children the Amer- 


ican heritage and helping them to ap- 
preciate and improve our way of life 
within a government of laws. Second, as 
a matter of enlightened self-interest, edu- 
cators should know their rights and 
their responsibilities. They should know 
enough to prevent unnecessary legal diffi- 
culties and thereby save time, money, and 
mental anguish. Third, as a matter of en- 
lightened professional interest, educators 
should know enough law to improve the 
professional status of their occupation— 
a status greatly dependent upon the law. 
Fourth, and most important, there is a 
need for intelligently assessing the legal 
bases of both everyday and long-range 
educational policies. Educators must help 
to make the law work as an instrument 
in the progress of education. This can be 
done only if they know enough about 
school law to communicate effectively 
with those whose profession is law. 


The Spirit of American Education’ 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T THE present time in the United 
States there is widespread criticism 

of the public school. It is charged that 
the school is neglecting the “fundamen- 
tals” of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
that it has abandoned the time-tested 
methods of drill and recitation; that it has 
exchanged the rigorous discipline of the 
past for the “soft pedagogy” of the Pro- 
gressives; that it has placed a premium on 
mediocrity; that it has failed to inculate 
habits of work and industry; that it has 
slighted the teaching of facts; and that it 
has introduced children to the study of 
controversial social issues beyond their un- 
derstanding. More seriously, it is charged 
that the school has neglected the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values, encouraged 
juvenile delinquency, weakened the moral 
fibre of our people, and therefore con- 
tributed to an alleged general condition 
of “moral disintegration” marking our 
society in the present epoch. Some of the 
critics hold John Dewey and his fol- 
lowers, including the present speaker, re- 
sponsible for this “deplorable” condition. 
The fact, however, is that such criti- 
cisms have been directed at the public 
school from the day of its origin, and 
even before. Without granting the justice 
of the charges, we should realize that they 


* This is the fourth and final lecture in the 
series on “Education for a Society of Free Men 
in the Technological Era” delivered by Dr. 
Counts in Brazil in 1957. 


are responses to certain deep-lying traits 
of American life and genius. Throughout 
the history of the Republic, visitors from 
other lands have noted the lack of respect 
for authority and elders on the part of 
our children. Thus, in 1837, twenty-two 
years before John Dewey was born, Fran- 
cis J. Grund, a German-educated Ameri- 
can citizen, made the following observa- 
tion: “There is probably no better place 
than a school-room to judge of the char- 
acter of a people. Who, upon entering an 
American schoolroom, and witnessing the 
continued exercises in reading and speak- 
ing, or listening to the subject of their 
discourses, and watching the behavior of 
the pupils towards each other and their 
teacher, could, for a moment, doubt his 
being amongst a congregation of young 
republicans?” He then added, “And who, 
on entering a Germany academy, would 
not be struck with the principle of au- 
thority and silence, which reflects the 
history of Germany for the last half 
dozen centuries? What difficulty has not 
an American teacher to maintain order 
amongst a dozen unruly urchins; while 
a German rules over two hundred pupils 
in a class with all the ease and tranquillity 
of an Eastern monarch.” He concludes 
his discussion with the warning directed 
beyond the Atlantic that “it would only 
be necessary to conduct some doubting 
European politician to an American 
schoolroom, to convince him at once that 
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there is no immediate prospect of trans- 
ferring royalty to the shores of the New 
World.” 

Sir Charles Lyell, the great English ge- 
ologist, on his visit to the United States 
in 1845, lamented the undisciplined be- 
havior of American children and made a 
like observation: “Many young Ameri- 
cans have been sent to school in Switzer- 
land, and I have heard their teachers, who 
found them less manageable than English 
or Swiss boys, maintain that they must 
all of them have some dash of wild Indian 
blood in their veins. Englishmen, on the 
other hand, sometimes attribute the same 
character to republican institutions.” 

Grund and Lyell were making both a 
commentary on education in general and 
an observation on the impact of Ameri- 
can life and institutions on the school- 
room. As I have maintained throughout 
these lectures, education, unless it is im- 
posed from without, always constitutes a 
response to the traditions, the value com- 
mitments, the life conditions, and the 
genius of a people, influenced of course 
by the prevailing factors of power in a 
society. 

The American educational scene is 
marked by great diversity and even by 
many contradictions. It has been said that 
the United States has no educational sys- 
tem, that within the borders of the coun- 
try can be found almost any practice the 
inquirer may seck. It is a land of vast ex- 
panse, characterized by great differences 
in climate, resources, economy, and cul- 
tural tradition. In a single brief lecture, 
therefore, it will be possible to deal with 
only a few of the basic features of Ameri- 
can education. The emphasis conse- 
quently will be placed on the public 
school, even though private schools from 
the kindergarten to the university are 
present in considerable numbers. At the 
higher level in particular the most famous 


institutions are conducted as private cor- 
porations dependent on the largess of 
wealthy patrons. We shall begin with the 
factor of control and then proceed to an 
examination of a few of the more char- 
acteristic expressions of the American 
spirit in the conduct of the schools. 


II 


In the sphere of control authority in 
the last analysis rests with the people. In 
spite of the intervention from age to age 
of privileged groups and classes, whether 
founded on religion or property, this has 
always been so. Education in the United 
States has never been imposed from above. 
First as colonists along the Atlantic coast 
and later as pioneers in the wilderness of 
the interior, the people carried their in- 
stitutions with them wherever they cast 
their lot. It was in this way that they 
established their schools, each community 
or settlement doing as it saw fit. No great 
statesman, no priesthood, no intellectual 
class, no committee of wise men, no cen- 
tralized government devised the Ameri- 
can system of education. With whatever 
merits or defects it may possess, it is the 
authentic work of the people, with of 
course the assistance of inspired leaders. 
Almost universally the conduct of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is in the 
hands of local boards of education chosen 
in some fashion by the citizens of the 
community. The boards which control 
higher schools and universities are ordi- 
narily somewhat further removed from 
the citizens, but even with them, at least 
in the case of public education, the con- 
tact is fairly close. The development of 
public education in the United States con- 
sequently rests on a sublime faith in the 
wisdom and virtue of the people. 

A word should perhaps be said here 
about the origin of our people. What is 
now the United States was populated by 
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the greatest migration of history. From 
the first colonial settlements, at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, down to 
the present time something like forty mil- 
lion men, women, and children crossed 
the great oceans to make their homes in 
this land. Moreover, from beginning to 
end this great migration was essentially 
a migration of common people—com- 
mon in the sense that they were without 
wealth or social rank. In fact the records 
show that they came overwhelmingly 
from the poor, the oppressed, and the 
persecuted of the Old World. In the co- 
lonial period, well over half of the immi- 
grants came as bond servants or Negro 
slaves. The number of criminals cast on 
the shores of the thirteen colonies by the 
mother country far exceeded the re- 
nowned migration of English Puritans. 
To this broad generalization regarding 
the source of the American people, there 
are of course many individual exceptions, 
but the exceptions were generally un- 
successful in the attempt to transport 
their conceptions of social relations to the 
New World. As a consequence, feudal 
institutions and traditions never took root 
in the colonies. Here, without doubr, is 
one of the most important and decisive 
factors shaping the history of the Ameri- 
can people. The idea prevails to this day 
that America is a land without social 
classes; and anyone who seeks to arouse 
class antagonisms or even to speak of 
classes is generally regarded as un-Ameri- 
can. It was thus the poor and underprivi- 
leged of other countries who in the last 
analysis built the American Republic and 
fashioned the system of public education. 

In educational matters the people exer- 
cise control, for the most part, through 
state and local boards of education. It 
should be recalled that when the Ameri- 
can Union was formed in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century the thirteen 


colonies which entered into the federa- 
tion regarded themselves as independent 
states and were exceedingly jealous of 
their sovereignty. It was in fact only with 
the greatest difficulty and by means of 
shrewd political manipulation that they 
were persuaded to relinquish a portion of 
this sovereignty and accept membership 
in the Union. In those days there was a 
general mistrust of any government far 
removed from the governed; moreover, 
whether that government was located in 
London or in some American city seemed 
to many a sturdy champion of local rights 
a matter of little importance. As a conse- 
quence, the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were carefully listed in the fed- 
eral constitution, which formed the basis 
of the Union; and, according to the pro- 
visions of the tenth amendment to this 
document, all other powers were “re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the 
people.” Since education was not men- 
tioned in the constitution, it thus came 
to be regarded as an exclusive interest of 
the separate commonwealths. 

Although the Federal Government has 
played a role in the development of cer- 
tain aspects of American education and 
although, ever since the Civil War, or- 
ganized efforts have been made to secure 
substantial federal funds for. the support 
of public education, the school remains 
to this day essentially a function and a 
responsibility of the individual state. Op- 
position to federal control is deep-rooted 
and is shared even by those who seck 
federal support. According to the Ameri- 
can point of view, education is too pow- 
erful an instrument over the mind to be 
placed in the hands of any single author- 
ity. The citizens fear that the central 
government, if it had administrative con- 
trol over the schools, might fall under 
the influence of some unscrupulous mi- 
nority and that the entire educational sys- 
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tem from one end of the country to the 
other might be employed to keep this mi- 
nority in power and to indoctrinate the 
coming generation with some authoritar- 
ian social philosophy. 

Basic to the American system, there- 
fore, is the fact that the individual state 
is the primary legal authority in the field 
of education. Yet this statement conveys 
only a part of the picture. Within the 
state the local community rather than the 
central authority has always played the 
major role in the support, control, and 
general conduct of the public school. 
While enforcing minimum standards, pro- 
moting diverse limited objectives, and pro- 
viding a measure of leadership, the state 
commonly delegates its authority under 
the federal constitution to the local eom- 
munity. It is in the locality, therefore, 
that the process of shaping public educa- 
tion is concentrated. And here the people, 
operating within a framework of tradi- 
tions, laws, and judicial pronouncements, 
make decisions governing the estab- 
lishment and the conduct of their schools, 
The people do not discharge these func- 
tions directly, however. By one means or 
another, but commonly through popular 
elections, they create small lay boards of 
education to which their authority i is dele- 
gated. It is assumed that at the time of 
election the broad issues confronting the 
schools will be thoroughly discussed by 
the electorate, and that the board mem- 
bers will be chosen on the basis of both 
their personal qualifications and their an- 
nounced positions on the issues. It might 
be assumed further that during their term 
of office the board members will meet at 
stated intervals and, free from the pres- 
sure of special interests, make decisions 
respecting the conduct of public educa- 
tion in accord with the expressed man- 
dates of the people. 

In actual practice, however, the situa- 
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tion is quite different. In the first place, a 
large proportion of the people seem to 
have no interest in education and fail to 
participate in elections. At the same time, 
the board of education is rarely permitted 
to deliberate in solitude, insulated be- 
tween elections from the play of social 
forces. And here we encounter a major 
political reality in the United States. In 
his study of the American democracy 
publ’shed in 1835, in the period of pre- 
indusirial society, Alexis de Tocqueville 
observed with astonishment the tendency 
of Americans to form voluntary organi- 
zations. “Americans of all ages, all condi- 
tions,” he wrote, “constantly form associa- 
tions. They have not only commerical 
and manufacturing companies, in which 
all take part, but associations of a thou- 
sand other kinds—religious, moral, seri- 
ous, futile, general or restricted, enor- 
mous or diminutive. . . . If it be proposed 
to inculcate some truth, or to foster some 
feeling, by the encouragement of a great 
example, they form a society. Wherever, 
at the head of some new undertaking, you 
see the government in France, or a man 
of rank in England, in the United States 
you will be sure to find an association.” 
And so it is today. The battles over the 
launching and the development of the 
system of public education in all of its 
aspects and departments have been con- 
ducted by these voluntary and private 
associations. It is in this way that the ac- 
tive and articulate elements among the 
people make their views known on every 
conceivable aspect of education. It is 
thus in a situation seething with conflict, 

controversy, and pressure that decisions 
are made. All of this is in the spirit of 
American democracy. 


The controlling ideas and motivations 
in American education are many and con- 
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tradictory. The following five, however, 
will be briefly developed in this lecture: 
the doctrine of equality, the drive for in- 
dividual success, the devotion to practical 
utility, the spirit of pragmatism, and faith 
in the perfectibility of man. Although 
each of these ideas or motivations is often 
observed in the breach, they are all au- 
thentic elements in the total spirit of 
American education. They all have their 
roots in the long experience of the Ameri- 
can people. 

At the very base of the theory of edu- 
cation in the United States is a profound 
faith in the potentialities of the individual 
human being. Although this faith has 
been shaken in the twentieth century by 
the advance of industrialism, the appear- 
ance of a highly complex social order, 
and the results of biological and psycho- 
logical investigation, the Americans con- 
tinue to believe in the essential equality 
of men. They still stoutly maintain in the 
language of their radical forefathers that 
the individual is a product of the total in- 
fluences which play upon him from birth 
to maturity, and that inequalities are to 
be explained chiefly in terms of differ- 
ences in opportunity and of injustices 
perpetuated by social institutions and 
conventions. This doctrine, which may 
be traced to the French philosophers of 
the period of the Enlightenment, found 
eloquent expression in the American 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
Moreover, the citizens of the young re- 
public were revolutionists and, like all 
revolutionists, had unlimited faith in the 
power of the environment to transform 
the individual. They also believed that 
the conception of equality as a moral idea 
is one of the truly sublime ideas in the 
history of the race. 

The idea was supported by the great 
experience of the migration from beyond 
the Atlantic and across the continent to 


the Pacific. Here, in an untamed land de- 
void of historical tradition, whatever ar- 
tificial social distinctions may have sur- 
vived the leveling process of migration 
rapidly melted away. When a man en- 
tered this strange new world he was 
forced to leave his ancestry and family 
behind him. Indeed, as we have seen, the 
vast majority of them had no ancestry of 
distinction or family of social rank. The 
Americans are ever fond of declaring 
that their own history is a living refuta- 
tion of the claims of superiority advanced 
by privileged classes. Thus the ideas of 
democracy and popular rule were born. 
We have an old saying: “One man is just 
as good as another, if not a little better.” 

The idea of equality, which is perhaps 
the most basic idea in democracy, has had 
a profound impact on the American sys- 
tem of education. It was responsible for 
the establishment of the free school with- 
out tuition charges and the common 
school attended by children from all ele- 
ments of the population. It was also re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
single educational system—one of the 
most magnificent achievements of Ameri- 
can democracy. Except for the private 
schools which are permitted under the 
conception of liberty, the dual system 
developed in Europe, with its abbreviated 
program for the masses and its rich offer- 
ing for the upper classes, has never taken 
root in the United States, except in the 
case of the Negro in the southern states, 
which constitutes our most severe viola- 
tion of the democratic principle. The se- 
quential organization of institutions, con- 
sisting of primary, secondary, and higher 
schools, is theoretically open to all ele- 
ments of society and is commonly re- 
garded by the Americans themselves as 
their system of education. The excep- 
tions which exist are usually brushed 
aside as unimportant or irrelevant. 
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Another expression of the idea of equal- 
ity is found in the organization of the 
public high school. During the early part 
of the present century, when the pro- 
gram of secondary education was expand- 
ing, the introduction of the more prac- 
tical subjects pointing directly to the 
vocations precipitated a vigorous contro- 
versy regarding the form that the high 
school should take. Some argued in the 
name of efficiency that the different in- 
terests should be housed in different 
buildings and be provided with different 
managements; others argued in the name 
of equality that all of these interests 
should be brought together in one insti- 
tution. According to the first proposal, 
the secondary school system of a large 
town or city would include a series of 
specialized schools, while, according to 
the second, it would consist of a single 
type of comprehensive school organized 
in sufficient numbers to meet the demand 
for adolescent education. Although both 
plans have found expression in America, 


the second is the more popular and seems 


to have triumphed. The typical second- 
ary school in the United States is conse- 
quently an institution which embraces 
within its program the entire range of 
subjects from auto mechanics to Latin 
and from painting to trigonometry. It 
also enrolls among its pupils children 
from the most diverse cultural back- 
grounds and the most varied vocational 
and academic interests. The decisive con- 
sideration seems to be that the compre- 
hensive high school serves the principle 
of equality by prolonging into the period 
of adolescence the common associations 
provided by the public elementary school. 
It thus constitutes an extension of the idea 
of the common school. 

A second controlling conception in 
American education is that of individual 
success. Indeed there is probably no prin- 
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ciple that is more characteristic of the 
American mode of life and that has played 
a larger role in shaping the educational 
system. It is closely associated with the 
idea of equality. Even democracy tends 
to be identified with a species of individ- 
ualism and the good society is regarded 
as one in which the individual is given an 
opportunity to succeed according to his 
industry and talents. Eminent statesmen 
and university presidents, as well as more 
humble citizens, vie with each other in 
praising the social order which permits 
the individual to rise above the station 
into which he was born. One is reminded 
of the “circulation of the elite” of Gae- 
tano Mosca. To the Americans the world 
is an arena and life is a race. And they are 
less inclined to inquire after the nature 
of the stakes than they are to ask whether 
the conditions are fair and the best man 
(or the best woman) wins. 

Although success has been defined by 
diverse standards in the course of Ameri- 
can history, the primary urge which has 
moved Americans to display that restless 
energy so characteristic of them has been 
the desire for economic advancement. 
Where hundreds or perhaps thousands 
came to America for religious and politi- 
cal freedom, millions came to improve 
their economic position, And after their 
arrival the conditions of life and the very 
atmosphere of the New World directed 
their attention increasingly toward the at- 
tainment of material success. They found 
themselves in a country in which the 
achievement of riches on a fabulous scale 
was within the realm of possibility. “We 
are born in haste,” said an American 
writer long ago with pardonable exag- 
geration, “we finish our education on the 
run; we marry on the wing; we make a 
fortune at a ‘stroke, and lose it in the 
same manner, to make and lose it again 
ten times over, in the twinkling of an 
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eye.” The ideal of individual success has 
consequently come to be defined in ma- 
terial terms. Statistical studies have been 
made in America to prove that every day 
in school is worth so much in dollars and 
cents. 

The establishment of the “free school” 
and the construction of the “educational 
ladder” were undoubtedly motivated by 
the desire to give the individual a chance 
to succeed in the American pattern. A 
glance at educational statistics in this con- 
nection will be of interest. The number 
of pupils in the upper four years of the 
secondary school has grown from approx- 
imately 300,000 in 1890 to over 8,000,000 
in 1957. The corresponding figures for 
the higher schools are 110,000 and 3,400,- 
ooo, | would like to believe that this phe- 
nomenal growth in about two generations 
expressed a desire on the part of the 
younger generation to become better citi- 
zens and to advance the arts and sciences. 
The explanation, however, undoubtedly 
lies in another direction. In 1890 the Bu- 
reau of the Census announced the closing 
of the geographic frontier—the very sym- 
bol of economic opportunity in the early 
America, At the same time the country 
was moving swiftly along the road of 
urbanization and industrialization toward 
a new civilization requiring formal school- 
ing for many occupations. This upward 
surge of the masses into the higher levels 
of the educational structure, which can 
only be viewed in the nature of a pro- 
found social movement, seems to have 
been motivated by a desire for individual 
material success, At great sacrifice parents 
have struggled to “give their children an 
education” so that they might improve 
their social position and be freed from 
the necessity of hard physical labor. And 
now hard physical labor is being elimi- 
nated by the intervention of electronics 
and automation. And one of our fore- 


most students of the developing Ameri- 
can economy said not long ago that the 
economy of the future will place a pre- 
mium on “brains.” 

Another striking instance of the tri- 
umph of the individual is found in the 
administration of the high school pro- 
gram of studies. An observer, noting the 
numerous curricula carrying vocational 
titles, would naturally conclude this im- 
plied a high degree of specialization. On 
closer examination, however, he would 
find himself in error. The subjects offered 
do indeed cover a very wide range. Also 
they are organized in specialized se- 
quences, but many pupils do not follow 
them. They tend to experiment with this 
field and that, shifting from one special- 
ization to another. And they do this with- 
out sacrificing their standing in relation 
to graduation. The rationale of this 
strange practice is found in the convic- 
tion that the future should always be left 
open. If a pupil, after having begun the 
pursuit of one of the more practical 
courses, should change his mind and de- 
cide to go to college, he and his parents 
would resent bitterly any effort on the 
part of the educational authorities to re- 
quire him to begin a new series of se- 
quences in the first year of the high 
school. 

Devotion to practical utility constitutes 
a third and closely related ingredient of 
the spirit of American education. The 
American people from the beginning have 
been a practical people; they have been 
primarily concerned with the task of 
making a living and raising ever higher 
the standard of living. Coming originally 
for the most part from the ‘ ‘uneducated” 
classes of Europe they have had no great 
love of “book learning” as such or for the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. In 
the earlier epoch they were engaged in 
felling forests, breaking virgin lands, 
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erecting dwellings, and the physical con- 
quest of a continent. More recently they 
have been engrossed in the building of 
railroads, the exploitation of mines, the 
construction of factories, the manufacture 
of goods, and the sale of merchandise. 
This preoccupation with practical affairs 
has left its mark on the system of educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most striking expression of 
the principle and practical utility is the 
placing of control of education in the 
hands of practical men. With the excep- 
tion of the colonial period, when the 
voice of the clergy generally ruled the 
educational councils, it has always been 
so. During the agrarian era educational 
policy, at least as it affected the lower 
schools, was determined almost altogether 
by small boards composed of untutored 
farmers and rural artisans. But with the 
rise of industrialism and the development 
of cities, control of the public school at 
practic ally all levels gradually came under 
the influence of the powerful commercial, 
financial, and industrial classes. The suc- 
cessful businessman therefore is the arbi- 
ter of educational enterprise in the United 
States today and is chiefly responsible for 
the practical turn given to the program. 
Since the days of Benjamin Franklin, he 
has had visions of a system of schools 
repudiating the narrow academic tradi- 
tion of the clergy and the landed aristoc- 
racy and articulating unashamedly with 
the needs of industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, and every day life. 

The result has been a revolution in sec- 
ondary and higher education during the 
present century. One expression of the 
revolution is the vast expansion of enroll- 
ments already noted. Another is the trans- 
formation of the program of studies. The 
classical tradition which flourished 
through the centuries is but a pale shadow 
of its former self. Greek has all but dis- 


appeared from the high school, and Latin 
has had to retreat before the advance of 
modern studies. Even the humanities as a 
whole have encountered and do encoun- 
ter great difficulty in maintaining them- 
selves. It is the sciences and technolo- 
gies which practical men have fostered. 
Along with all of this has gone a general 
downgrading of disinterested intellectual 
achievement in America. To be, sure, if 
such achievement gives promise of im- 
mediate utility, it is both highly prized 
and highly remunerated; but there is little 
store placed on that vast erudition in 
recondite fields which is the traditional 
possession of the scholar. At the same 
time education is extremely sensitive to 
social pressures. Programs of study are in 
perpetual flux. The public high school or 
the state university will teach almost any 
subject for which there is an organized 
demand. Either will also respond to those 
gusts of passion which in times of crisis 
sweep over the people. 

fourth influence which permeates 
American education from top to bottom, 
as well as American life and institutions 
in general, is the pragmatic or experi- 
mental temper. It is not by chance that 
John Dewey significantly developed the 
philosophy of pragmatism. Born in 1859 
on the frontier in the State of Vermont, 
he later gave expression in his thought to 
the spirit of his people. Indeed he could 
have appeared nowhere else in the world. 
While he always had his critics in the 
United States and while his ideas are be- 
ing attacked vigorously today in certain 
quarters, he remains a most authentic 
expression of American genius. 

The pragmatic or experimental temper 
was bred in the American people from 
generation to generation by experience 
and circumstance. The great migration 
across the Atlantic and on to the Pacific 
practically compelled the development of 
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this temper. All immigrants to a new and 
strange land invariably leave many of 
their possessions, both material and spirit- 
ual, behind them. This is particularly true 
if they migrate, not as complete social 
and cultural groups, but as individuals 
and families, as the migrants to America 
came, They had to break with the past 
again and again, moreover, as they moved 
westward. The fact that they came from 
diverse lands and cultures was another 
important factor in compelling them to 
adjust, adapt, and invent. “The Euro- 
peans, on coming to America,” Tocque- 
ville wrote in 1831, “left behind them, in 
large part, the traditions of the past, the 
institutions and customs of their father- 
land; they built a society which has anal- 
ogies with those of Europe, but which at 
bottom is radically different.” As this 
brilliant Frenchman traversed the Missis- 
sippi valley he was moved to employ still 
stronger language. “It’s here,” he said, 
“one must come to judge the most singu- 
lar state of affairs that has doubtless ex- 
isted under the sun. A people absolutely 
without precedents, without traditions, 
without habits, without dominating ideas 
even, opening for itself without hesita- 
tion a new path in civil, political, and 
criminal legislation; never casting its eyes 
about to consult the wisdom of other 
peoples or the memory of the past; but 
cutting out its institutions, like its roads, 
in the midst of the forests.” There is of 
course exaggeration in these words. But 
they express an essential element in the 
American approach to life. 

Our educational system, while it has 
analogies with the systems of Europe, is 
unique. We have not hesitated to borrow 
institutions and ideas from other cultures, 
but we have always adapted them to our 
situation and values. And today in Amer- 
ica it is possible to win support from some 
quarter for any new educational idea. 


A fifth and final ingredient of the spirit 
of American education is faith in the 
perfectibility of man and his institutions. 
In fact this is the basic presupposition in 
our faith in education. Though this faith 
has often been naive and superficial, as I 
contended in a previous lecture, it is 
nevertheless one of the great faiths of the 
human race. It was a faith of the foremost 
founders of our Republic in 1776, 1787, 
and the succeeding years. 

The powerful movements for intel- 
lectual and political liberation which 
swept over the Old World during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries were given a friendly reception 
in America. A distinguished French his- 
torian has said that the ideas of the En- 
lightenment took deeper root here than 
in France. Of these ideas, perhaps the 
most revolutionary was that of human 
progress and the indefinite perfectibility 
of man and his institutions. This idea 
found its natural home in America. The 
proposition that the future can be better 
than the past is an essential and distinc- 
tive part of our heritage. Although it 
may foster an irrational optimism and 
may be narrowly interpreted as material 
or mechanical advance, it is one of the 
great liberating ideas of history. Even 
our most conservative interests always 
claim to be battling in the name of prog- 
ress. It was said long ago that “the Ameri- 
cans love their country, not, indeed, as it 
is, but as it will be. They do not love the 
land of their fathers; but they are sin- 
cerely attached to that which their chil- 
dren are destined to inherit. They live in 
the future, and make their country as 
they go on.” 

They believe that faith in the powers 
of man is no idle and meaningless faith. 
In spite of the many reverses and catastro- 
phes of history, it affirms that the story 
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of man’s long adventure on the earth is 
glorious and full of promise; that indeed 
the achievements already in the record 
almost pass understanding. Though know- 
ing well that peoples without number 
have enslaved or destroyed one another, 
that civilizations often have risen only to 
fall in ruins, that the nations of the world 
are now torn by strife and hatred, and 
that evidences of relapse into barbarism 
may be seen around us today, it rejects 
all philosophies of pessimism. It rejects 
alike the doctrine that the golden age of 
man lies in some mythical past and the 
doctrine that it is to be found only in 
some other sphere of being where we 
shall be freed from all our earthly tram- 


mels. It also rejects the doctrine that man, 
like the squirrel in the cage, is destined 
to move forever in circles, repeating from 
age to age an essentially uniform pattern 
of existence. At least it finds in man’s rise 
out of primordial “ooze and slime” to his 
present state sufficient grounds for hope 
that he will be able increasingly to be- 
come master of his earthly destiny. And 
this hope is grounded on faith in that 
“divine spark of reason” which distin- 
guishes man from the brute. The Ameri- 
can people believe today, with Jefferson, 
that education, appropriately conceived 
and administered, is an indispensable in- 
strument for improving the nature and 
condition of man. 


Linguistics and Language Teaching’ 


GERALD DYKSTRA 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LINGUISTICS AND SPANISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T pursuit of knowledge within a 
discipline requires a close tie to pre- 
vailing intellectual modes if the pursuit is 
to produce currently acceptable findings. 
Scientific method is today’s prevailing in- 
tellectual mode, and it has profoundly af- 
fected the study of language phenomena. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
LINGUISTICS 


Scientific method is not indispensable 
to insight. Most theories credited to scien- 
tific method have their early forerunners. 
Aristarchus of Samos is the Copernicus 
of antiquity; Panini, the Sanskrit gram- 
marian, is the ideal linguist of an earlier 
antiquity. Today conceptual theories still 
come through an unexplained leap by an 
inspired mind. 

The advent of scientific method has, 
however, habituated scholars to controlled 
observation and testing preceding and fol- 
lowing theory formulation. The result of 
these habits has been a separation of su- 
perstition from those beliefs which give 
deeper understanding, whether the topic 
be linguistics, witches, or atomic physics. 
These habits have also made it possible 


* Professor Dykstra is chairman of the Na- 
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for large numbers of scholars to move 
ahead in any area of endeavor, proliferat- 
ing, in the case of linguistics, Panini-like 
advances. 


RISE OF PRESENT-DAY 
LINGUISTICS 


Language has served as a subject for 
learned comment for a long time. Some 
linguists have tried to separate scientific 
endeavor in language study from learned 
but nonscientific endeavor by using the 
term “linguistics” for the former and 
“philology” for the latter. These terms 
are more convenient than fair, but they 
indicate something of the linguists’ data 
and of their concern about attitude to- 
ward those data. Linguists are not neces- 
sarily people who study more than one 
language. They are scholars whose ap- 
proach to linguistic data is usually cir- 
cumscribed by established scientific tech- 
niques which have developed in various 
specialized fields of linguistics. 

The development of systematic ap- 
proaches to data in several branches of 
linguistics encompasses the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years. The main branches 
rose in reverse order of what would be 
considered desirable today; namely to 
have thorough structural descriptions of 
languages before beginning comparative 
or historical studies. But early in the nine- 
teenth century, before any appreciable 
development of descriptive or structural 
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techniques beyond what had been in- 
herited from the ancients, detailed tech- 
niques were developed for comparative 
studies. These culminated in the unequiv- 
ocal establishment of genetic relationships 
among language “families” and laws of 
sound correspondences between lan- 
guages. Later developments brought cor- 
responding techniques to the study of 
historical change in language. From this 
developed the contention that linguistic 
laws have no exceptions. Establishment of 
procedures for Linguistic Geography was 
the next development. Finally, well into 
the twentieth century, principles and pro- 
cedures for Structural Linguistics were 
enunciated. The primary concern of 
structural linguistics is the isolation of 
those formal features of speech which 
signal linguistic meaning. 


PROCEDURES IN STRUCTURAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Structural linguists are interested in 
making scientific observations and tests 
which lead to and follow the formula- 
tion of hypotheses on the relationship of 
linguistic forms one to another. Many 
linguists produce an operational method 
of analysis that can be applied to all data 
the worker has at hand. 

There are procedures which will help 
an analyst reach conclusions regarding 
the structure of the vast range of sound 
which exists in every language and pro- 
cedures which will help him to find word 
types. There are also procedures which 
will help him to identify types of word 
groupings. 

A single illustration must serve here. 
Suppose we want to make generalizations 
about the italicized portions below: 


1. He called on his old friend. 
2. He put on his old coat. 

3. He called up his old friend. 
4. He waited for his old friend. 


We can say that these two-word groups 
all fit into a spot that is the same relative 
to the other parts in the sentence pattern 
presented here. We can then use a con- 
version technique which highlights a pat- 
terned stress and intonation difference: 

1. His old friend is the one he called on. 

2. His old coat is the one he put dn. 

3. His old friend is the one he called up. 

4- His old friend is the one he wdited for. 
We can now make a generalization about 
items 1 and 4 which is different from 
that for items 2 and 3. By further use of 
a substitution technique we find that ad- 
ditional differences appear in our new 
subclasses: 

1. He called on him. 

2. He put it on. 

3. He called him up. 
4. He waited for him. 

A more nearly complete description 
of the two subgroups is now possible. 
Items « and 4 represent an inseparable 
group; 2 and 3 a separable one. The same 
procedures and related ones may be ap- 
plied to any subdivisions of language, in- 
cluding parts of speech. 

These procedures are the linguist’s 
tools. The material with which he works 
is always open to examination and meas- 
urement with his tools, He cannot rely on 
simple authoritarianism. If not all data fit 
his classifications, he lists as unresolved 
residue those that do not fit. They cannot 
arbitrarily be assigned to “error,” “excep- 
tions,” “idioms,” and “adverbs.” If sub- 
sequent work requires a new classification 
of data, it is regarded less as a new attack 
upon the sacred categories which were 
good enough for father, and more as a 
further step toward ever greater under- 
standing and greater wonderment at the 
not yet understood. 

This is an open-ended approach to 
generalizations which does not quickly 
or easily relegate active structures to a 
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category of unclassified residue, but clas- 
sifies the less frequent and the less wide- 
spread structures as well as the dominant 
ones. It has required the development of 
the concepts of dialect, “idiolect” (speech 
characteristic), and levels or areas of us- 
age as it has required an enlightened and 
enlightening structural treatment of for- 
merly neglected areas. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND FINDINGS 
OF LINGUISTICS 


The assumption that language is struc- 
tured is basic in the work of the linguist. 
Following this he can proceed to identify 
and describe formal features of a language 
which, he believes, recur with informa- 
tion-signaling function. The description 
of these forms constitutes the functioning 
units for the language. Speech is the pri- 
mary form of language wherein he can 
identify these units on phonological, mor- 
phological, and syntactical levels whether 
the language be Chinese or English. 
Speech invariably provides many more 
identifiable signaling features than any 
commonly used orthography. 

Linguists also find that linguistic reac- 
tions are largely matters of habit. A single 
illustration must suffice to exemplify the 
analysts’ isolation of these habits. In regu- 
lar plural formation of nouns and third 
person singular formation of verbs, the 
speaker of English adds an extra syllable 
{az} to words that otherwise end in a 
sibilant [s, z, §, 2, €, }]. An [s] is added 
to words that end in any other voiceless 
consonant [p,t,k, f, @]. [@] is relatively 
rare and [h] doesn’t occur at all as a 
voiceless sound in syllable final position. 
All others, that is, words that end in a 
non-sibilant voiced sound, are spoken 
with a final [z] in analogous circum- 
stances. The speaker produces these vari- 
ations habitually and usually below the 
level of awareness. The writing system 


does not make all of the observed distinc- 
tions of speech. The three variations il- 
lustrated above each form part of two 
signaling units on the morphological’ 
level (plural or third person singular as il- 
lustrated contrastively in “cars” vs. “car” 
and “reads” vs. “read”). These varia- 
tions together illustrate three signaling 
units on the phonological? level of analy- 
sis ({s], [z], and [a] as illustrated con- 
trastively in “seal” and “zeal” and in 
[pred] “prayed” and [poréd] “parade”). 
It is in the nature of linguistics to sub- 
mit all raw language data to scrutiny in 
accord with accepted scientific proce- 
dures. The linguist observes, he sets up 
hypotheses, and through crucial experi- 
ment or systematic and controlled obser- 
vation of language, he gathers data which 
will reinforce or refute his hypotheses, 
very many of which have to do with the 
identification of those features of linguis- 
tic form to which he can attach an in- 
formation-bearing role. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 

The teacher who wants to give students 
a new freedom in the form of ability to 
use new language forms will clearly be 
concerned with the language to be taught. 
He must know the language in two ways: 
he must be able to use it well in com- 
munication and he must know it descrip- 
tively. 

How the teacher goes about teaching 
a new language, or the unfamiliar forms 
of an already learned language, depends 
largely upon the relative value thar the 
teacher assigns to the use of description 
and to the use of habit-forming devices. 
The application of the findings of linguis- 
tic science constitutes a different disci- 
pline from linguistics proper. In the past, 

1 Eugene A. Nida, Morphology (Ann Arbor, 
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some linguists condemned older ap- 
proaches to foreign-language teaching on 
the ground that traditional grammarians 
gave us scientifically unsound statements 
about language. Some linguists and teach- 
ers proceeded to substitute for such state- 
ments other statements derived from the 
use of scientific method applied to analy- 
sis of language material. This, of course, 
does not constitute so much the applica- 
tion of the findings of linguistics as it 
does the substitution of one set of philo- 
sophical descriptions for another set. 

For effectiveness, the language teacher 
must be allowed to feel less responsible 
for communicating or transferring his de- 
scriptive knowledge of the linguistic 
structure and he should feel more respon- 
sible for developing new habits of oral- 
aural responses—and this includes a dif- 
ferent unitizing of the learner’s nonlin- 
guistic experiences. 


VALUE OF LINGUISTICS 
FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The value of linguistics for the lan- 
guage teacher does not arise primarily 
from any new method. The linguistics- 
oriented teacher uses an oral-aural ap- 
proach which has proved to be produc- 
tive in mastering a language. But the 
“natural method” antedates this approach 
by decades. Actually, the oral-aural ap- 
proach is not considered a method at all. 
Teachers and linguists think of it rather 
as an emphasis for early stages of language 
learning. 

The teacher with a background in lin- 
guistics emphasizes habit-developing prac- 
tices because he believes that language is 
constituted of arbitrary systems in which 
the individual finds his habitual symbolic 
responses. This is a valuable emphasis. 
But since at least a few teachers have 
used practices of this type, published dec- 
ades ago, neither can this: emphasis be 
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claimed as an innovation deriving from 
recent scholarship in linguistics. 

The innovation, and the biggest con- 
tribution, lies rather in the area of the 
structural analysis of languages and in 
the systematic comparison of structural 
analyses of target languages and back- 
ground languages of students as the pri- 
mary basis for the selection of those new 
habits of language response which are to 
be taught. This comparison may very 
often suggest the ordering and the man- 
ner of presentation as well. It is in this 
area of contribution that we find the out- 


standing gains in effectiveness of language 
teaching. 


NEWER TYPE EXERCISES 
AND LABORATORIES 

Linguists and teachers with a linguistic 
background were not the first to use an 
oral-aural approach nor were they the 
first to use habit-developing exercises 
with a minimum of pseudo-philosophical 
explanation. They were not the first to 
insist on language in linguistic and situa- 
tional contexts which approximate normal 
ones likely to be encountered by the 
student nor were they the first to require 
a degree of accuracy in student language 
work. Because of their emphasis on all of 
these, however, they may well be credited 
with introducing some valuable refine- 
ments. 

Noteworthy teaching successes stand 
as monuments to the productiveness of 
these emphases and to the value of the 
systematic comparison of linguistic struc- 
tures. Exercises which combine these re- 
quirements commonly consist of a series 
of patterned responses given by students 
to a teacher's cues. This may be like a 
series of short guided teacher-student 
conversations after the initial presentation 
and teaching are completed and the pat- 
tern has been set up. 
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Laboratories provide the best oppor- 
tunities for a large part of the habit-de- 
veloping phase in practice with exercises 
of this type. If a student must learn a new 
sound or grammatical pattern or meaning 
area for a linguistic symbol, if this con- 
stitutes a blind spot for him, he will not 
learn it efficiently, if at all, in any existing 
language laboratory. He will learn it more 
economically and effectively in a well- 
conducted classroom. On the other hand, 
once he is capable of distinguishing and 
producing the new contrast, aware of 
its occurrence and uses, the laboratory, 
where full-time individual practice is the 
norm, is the best place to develop the new 
learning into a habit of response. 


ROLE OF RESEARCH IN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Linguistics has sale into language 
teaching a high regard for observation 
and experiment. Testing has become one 
of the areas of great concern in the ap- 
plication of linguistics to language teach- 
ing. There are tests w hich indicate accu- 
rately student advancement over a period 
of time, tests of proficiency which indi- 
cate a student's chances of success in part- 
time or full-time college work, and now 
tests of language aptitude. We have reli- 
able structural analyses of some languages. 
Lado has recently completed a book for 
teachers on how to compare structural 
analyses.” Some linguistic comparisons 
have been made and used in materials 
preparation, The results of other struc- 
tural comparisons are about to be pub- 
lished. 

After structures have been isolated and 
compared, however, we are still faced 
with the problem of guessing the func- 
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tional load of these structures. Current 
need for guessing in this field is an indi- 
cator that it requires further research. 
More structural analyses and comparisons 
are required in language and related be- 
havioral systems. We should foster re- 
search on the role of culture, and even on 
the role of previous history of language 
teaching in an area, in determining cur- 
rent desirable practices. There is a vast 
untouched area in experimental testing: 
testing for effectiveness of exercise types 
and sequences, testing the efficiency of 
laboratories, testing the usefulness of vari- 
ant kinds of initial presentation with and 
without a teacher, developing and testing 
new laboratory machines incorporating 
the principles of the sound spectrograph 
which could conceivably serve to teach 
and correct students. 

Actually, work in most of these areas 
is under way. As old difficulties give way 
to newer ones we may continue to expect 
new dimensions to insights—-insights into 
our own culrure as well as others. We 
have a deeper understanding of an event 
or entity not only as we learn more about 
its structure but also as we see its total 
environment. Many feel that with greater 
insight and understanding come more 
firmly founded hopes for insight and 
mutual understanding which will bring 
peace and progress in an atmosphere of 
reciprocated good regard. Some of this 
feeling could be the result of the coming 
of linguistic science and related views as 
a major factor in language teaching and 
culture study. In any event, the immediate 
goal of language teaching, native or for- 
eign, is to give new freedoms of success- 
ful communication to the individual, free- 
doms which he has a better chance of 
attaining as science and teaching move 


ahead. 
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To educational process can be an- 
alyzed from three points of view. 
One may start with the men who educate 
—the teachers—and the society that they 
represent. For them, education could be 
defined as a planned effort on behalf of 
the society to transmit its cultural values 
and treasures to the coming generation. 
No society can survive without perpetu- 
ation of its civilization, Education, being 
a transmission of culture from one genera- 
tion to another, is performing this im- 
portant task. 

From the point of view of those who 
are being educated—the learners—educa- 
tion is a process that enables them to 
learn; that is, to modify their behavior in 
the direction of better adjustment. Learn- 
ing, whether it is a classic or an operant 
conditioning, whether it is trial and error 
or insight, always involves modification 
in behavior, the term behavior being used 
here in the broad connotation of totality 
of overt and covert actions of the indi- 
vidual. [9] 

As seen by the social psychologists, 
education is a process of interaction in 
which several individuals are involved. 
These individuals are usually categorized 
as teachers and students, but beyond these 
two categories is the totality of social re- 
lations in education in which more parties 
participate, usually administrators, super- 
visors, and counselors. 

Some students of social aspects of the 


educational process emphasize the role of 
communication and some go as far as to 
characterize the entire educational proc- 
ess as one in interpersonal communica- 
tion. Unquestionably communication 
takes place in all fields and phases of edu- 
cation, but education cannot be reduced 
to communication and studied as a proc- 
ess of communication only, Communica- 
tion and education are closely related and 
in some respects they overlap, One may 
communicate and not educate, but while 
educating one usually communicates, 
Communication is the tool which is used 
in education without reference to the 
kind of job that is done. By analogy, psy- 
chotherapy is conversation, but conver- 
sation is one of the technical tools of 
therapy and does not determine the na- 
ture of the psychological process that 
takes place in psychotherapy. 

Undoubtedly the nature of communi- 
cation must influence to a certain degree 
the educational rejationship and should 
be studied as one of the aspects of edu- 
cation. The educational process requires 
another definition, however, one that will 
convey the meaning of the sociopsycho- 
logical process that takes place in educa- 
tion. 

Education is a process of interaction 
and interdependence. Interaction can be 
defined as an action or motion in which 


‘two or more individuals participate. This 
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is obviously an insufficient presentation 
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of the issue, since two individuals in close 
physical proximity can act simultaneously 
but no interaction result. Consider, for 
instance, the talk of two infants that speak 
in the presence of each other but not 
with each other, called by Stern nebene- 
imander reden. Interaction must be 
characterized by actions of two or more 
individuals who cause change in the be- 
havior of each other. This definition al- 
ready includes interdependence, which is 
nothing but a dynamic or causal rela- 
tionship. 


EDUCATION AS A GROUP 
PROCESS 


Social relations can be divided into 
positive and negative interaction; that is, 
social and so-called antisocial behavior. 
The terms social and antisocial are colored 
by a value judgment of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian civilization. The term social implies 
love, charity, friendship, cooperation, 
sympathy, and peaceful relations, while 
the term antisocial implies crime, hate, 
violence. 

Unfortunately the antisocial phenom- 
ena belong to the category of interper- 
sonal relations just. as much as the social 
ones. From a purely empirical point of 
view, both types of behavior represent 
“social” relations. However, it is morally 
sound and empirically useful to distin- 
guish between these two categories. 

A group is a social unit or a unit of 
social interaction. This interaction, irre- 
spective of the goals of the group, must 
be positive and cooperative or the mem- 
bers will leave the group. This applies, 
obviously, to groups in which member- 
ship is voluntary. In such a group the 
positive and cooperative type of interac- 
tion is a prerequisite of the survival of 
the group, for the prevalence of negative 
and disruptive interaction will end in 
dismemberment of the group. 
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Education is always a group process, 
that is, a process in which several indi- 
viduals are involved in positive social in- 
teraction. It would be useless to talk about 
education if students and teachers fought 
each other or if hate and violence pre- 
vailed in school buildings. Education is a 
group process in which one party, the 
educators, aim at serving the needs of the 
other party, the pupils. 

The classroom group represents an un- 
usual type of positive group interaction. 
Interaction in a group may develop in 
several directions. Theoretically, it should 
go in all possible directions and from all 
members to all members, as observed by 
Bales. [2] However, this mutual and 
multi-directional influence takes place 
within one category of classroom partici- 
pants only, the students. The other cate- 
gory, which is usually composed of one 
individual, the teacher, is not expected to 
change (to be influenced). The social 
role of the teacher does not indicate the 
necessity of being educated by the stu- 
dents. 


DUAL SOCIAL ROLE 

The democratic teacher faces a conflict 
situation. He would like not only to 
preach but to practice democracy, equal- 
ity, and freedom. Many progressive edu- 
cators in Europe and in the United States 
endeavored to create an educational sys- 
tem that would give the child the rights 
that adults have. An enthusiastic educa- 
tional reformer, Ellen Key, proclaimed 
the twentieth century as the “Century of 
the Child.” Following in the footsteps of 
Rousseau, she maintained that the secret 
of successful education is to refrain from 
educating and let the child act spontane- 
ously. [10] Montessori opposed the idea 
of any interference with the child’s spon- 
taneous activities. [12] Tolstoy insisted 
on an educational system that is satisfac- 
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tory to the children. [18] The entire 
movement of progressive education in 
this country agrees with Dewey’s demand 
for gratification of the child's needs as a 
primary concern of education. [5] 

Modern, liberal education faces a di- 
lemma which does not exist in the au- 
thoritarian system. In the latter system 
the children may be forced to do what 
the teachers deem right. All methods in- 
clusive of corporal punishment are used, 
and this is the sad part of the history of 
education. Often all that has been done 
with the good intention of eradicating 
the evil inclinations of human nature has 
resulted in enslaving children. | 16, ch. 13] 

Liberal-minded educators oppose co- 
ercion on ethical, sociological, and psy- 
chological grounds. Human dignity of 
the child was respected by such great 
educators as Locke, Rousseau, Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Tolstoy, and Dew ey. It is not 
a mere coincidence that great educators 
were great social philosophers who 
fought for justice both for mankind and 
for the human child. 

And yet most of the great educational 
reformers faced certain difficulties related 
to the problem of democracy in educa- 
tion. Apparently the source of these diffi- 
culties lies in the assumption that whoever 
educates for democracy must practice 
democracy, not only toward the students 
themselves but also toward teachers. The 
demand for equality between teachers 
and students led to a series of interesting 
experiments in education, such as school- 
community and children’s governments, 
not all of them successful. For students 
are not equal to teachers in knowledge, 
skill, competence, mastery of the subject 
matter, and life experience. If teachers 
and students were given equal rights and 
responsibilities, as some educators have 
suggested, how could teachers possibly 
fulfill their objectives and modify the 


behavior of students in such matters as 
spelling, multiplication, and education for 
lawful and moral behavior? 

Education in a democratic society must 
lead to democracy and help the students 
to develop the attitudes and manners nec- 
essary for the democratic way of life. But 
the educative process that takes place in 
the classroom is non-democratic if edu- 
cative, or non-educative if democratic. 
The basic inequality in competence, in 
experience, and in privileges and obliga- 
tions is the very foundation of the teacher- 
student relationship. [20] 

This difficulty can be explained by an 
analysis of the social roles of the school 
child. The term social role is used here to 
mean behavior pattern expected as stated 
by Newcomb [13] in accordance with 
the ideas of George Mead, The child has 
to perform at least two social roles. One 
is that of being presently a child. Starting 
with Rousseau, progressive education the 
world over protected the rights of the 
child to live as a child, to be cared for, 
and to find full expression of his drives, 
needs, and interest accordingly. [15] But 
this child-centered philosophy of educa- 
tion seems to have underestimated the 
other social role of childhood, which is 
to grow and develop into adulthood, The 
greatest disservice one can do a child is 
to perpetuate his childhood. The adult 
who retains childish ways is unable to 
live an adult life and attain satisfactory 
adjustment and personal happiness. Mental 
disorder is generally conceived as a re- 
gression to or fixation in an early develop- 
mental stage. Freud [6], Abraham [r], 
and several other students of mental dis- 
orders accumulated conclusive evidence 
that these are a result of regression, fix- 
ation, and malformation in the develop- 
mental process caused usually by unfavor- 
able environmental influences. 

Democratic educators must take into 
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consideration both social roles of child- 
hood. Obviously the humanitarian princi- 
ples of democracy call for respect for the 
child as a child, and exclude coercion. 
The only way to avoid the conflicting 
social roles of childhood is to foster the 
child’s growth and enable him to partici- 
pate in the adult world. Development, as 
proved by Gesell, is both maturation and 
learning. [7] The child cannot become a 
well-adjusted adult unless he is being 
guided, protected, and taught; full free- 
dom of action for the child may seriously 
impair his development into adulthood. 
He must be helped as a child, so that he 
will become an adule. 

The contemporary educational theo- 
rists are fully aware of the risk of un- 
guided learning activities. Learning with- 
out guidance may lead nowhere, become 
utterly inefficient, and result in the estab- 
lishment of faulty techniques. {4} Teach- 
ing is “the encouragement and guidance 
of the learning activities of pupils,” says 
Burton, and he emphasizes the need for 
knowledge, subtle insights, complicated 
skills, and a dynamic personality of the 
teacher. | 3] 


LEADERSHIP 

The need for guidance in education is 
undeniable. The question is, what makes 
the pupils accept willingly the guidance 
offered to them? 

Leadership is the sociopsychological 
equivalent of the educational term guid- 
ance. It is a social relationship within the 
framework of a group, and the group is 
made up of leaders and followers. In this 
relationship the activities of the followers 
are initiated, stimulated, and sometimes 
controlled and determined by the leader. 
No one can be a leader unless someone 
follows him; that is, accepts the leader- 
ship, guidance, and control of his activi- 
ties. 


Quite possibly we wili obey someone 
at gun-point; we may be forced or en- 
slaved, but no one could call this leader- 
ship. Hartley suggested the term “head- 
ship” for that kind of relationship. [8] 
Within the framework of a group de- 
fined as cooperative, leadership depends 
upon the willingness of the followers to 
accept the guidance or control of the 
leader. 

In daily life all of us accept the guid- 
ance of others and follow their instruc- 
tions and prohibitions. We obey our 
physicians and dentists and accept the 
unpleasantness or even pain caused by 
them. We take medicines, submit to in- 
jections, and stay indoors when ordered 
by them. The same to a lesser or greater 
extent applies to our reaction to other 
experts. We consult a lawyer on legal 
matters and usually follow his advice, and 
we ask interior decorators to tell us how 
to furnish our homes. 

The reason for this obedience is obvi- 
ous: we are aware of certain needs, and 
of our inability to take care of them. We 
accept guidance from individuals whom 
we perceive as strong; that is, capable of 
satisfying our needs, and friendly; that is, 
willing to do so. And this is what makes 
us followers. | 23] 

Our weakness, inability to satisfy needs, 
and awareness of this lack make us fol- 
lowers. Adults are usually capable of satis- 
fying most of their needs. As a result of 
what Durkheim described as “division of 
labor” we are exchanging goods and serv- 
ices with other individuals. None of us is 
his own baker, shoemaker, butcher, and 
barber. The division of labor is based on 
a give-and-take relationship. 

But satisfaction of needs and leader- 
ship are not identical. We might define 
power as the ability to satisfy needs, and 
acceptance as the willingness to do 
so, [23] Obviously in our social relations 
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we tend to associate with individuals per- 
ceived by us as strong (able to satisfy our 
needs) and friendly (willing to do so). 
But we need leaders to initiate, stimulate, 
guide, or control our activities and we 
are afraid that without leadership we may 
not be able to satisfy our needs. 

As long as we are aware of this weak- 
ness we are willing to accept leadership. 
A man who is unaware of having cancer 
or one who believes that he can “doctor” 
himself will not consult a doctor. A 
maniac at the height of his megalomanic 
self-admiration rebels against any author- 
ity and rejects any guidance. 

Infants, as Freud and Ferenczi have 
observed, indulge in hallucinatory omnip- 
otence dreams. |6] They may not wish 
to be guided. It requires some life ex- 
perience to make one a good follower. 
“The burnt child dreads the fire” and 
seeks his mother’s protection and guid- 
ance. As soon as the child becomes ca- 
pable of perceiving the outer world as a 
possible menace to him and realizes his 
own weakness, he turns to parents for 
help and guidance. Awareness of one’s 
own weakness is a great step toward ma- 


turity. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
This leadership is non-democratic, how- 
ever, even in an education for democracy. 
In democratic societies the leaders are 
elected. This system is usually practiced 
in schools in relationships between the 
students themselves; for example, in the 
manner they elect the leaders of the stu- 
dent body, but in no school in the world 
do the students elect their teachers. Teach- 
ers are appointed by school authorities, 
who are not elected by children, The 
adult society elects its leaders in a demo- 
cratic way, but nothing of that kind takes 
place in teacher—student relationship, 
In large schools and colleges students 


may have a choice between one teacher 
and another, but all teachers are ap- 
pointed and none of them is elected by a 
student body in a truly democratic man- 
ner. Democracy does not prevail in class- 
rooms. The teacher, backed by the au- 
thority of our civilization, teaches his 
pupils how to spell, add, and reason; 
spelling and arithmetic are not decided 
by majority rule. The teacher has the 
final say in such matters as the textbook 
to be used, supplementary books to be 
read, essays to be written, reports to be 
prepared; and “opposition to the govern- 
ment” as practiced in democratic coun- 
tries is not tolerated in the classroom, 

It would be rather difficult to consider 
the Lewin, Lippitt, and White experi- 
ments as representative of the democratic, 
autocratic, and laissez-faire types of 


leadership as distinguished by Kurt 
Lewin. [11] In these experiments with 
groups of boys, all leaders were appointed 
by the experimenter and none was chosen 


by the members of the groups. The 
change of leaders took place not when 
the group members wished it bur when 
Lewin decided it should. The members 
of the group had no influence whatso- 
ever upon the choice of the leader or 
continuation or discontinuation of the 
type of leadership. It seems logical to 
conclude that all three “social climates” 
named by Lewin—democratic, auto- 
cratic, and laissez-faire—were actually 
autocratic. In the so-called democratic 
leadership the leader was actually an auto- 
cratic but benevoient and liberal ruler, a 
sort of enlightened autocrat who had 
the power to give the orders but pre- 
ferred to consult his subjects and was 
friendly toward them, History knows 
several instances of autocrats who ruled 
in a liberal manner. The autocratic “social 
climate” in Lewin’s experiments repre- 
sents a crude type of despotism, un- 
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friendly and inefficient. The laissez-faire 
leader in Lewin’s experiments was no less 
autocratic, but disclosed little initiative 
and little common sense in conducting 
the activities of his group. The boys in 
his group knew very well that the laissez- 
faire leader had all the authority to issue 
orders but for some reason he took no 
initiative. In their eyes, the laissez-faire 
leader was probably one who for some 
reason did not practice leadership, or not 
a leader at all since he did not initiate, 


stimulate, or control the activities of the . 


members of the group. 

several types of leadership can be dis- 
cussed in regard to the method of assum- 
ing leadership, as by free elections, a 
clique, or a tour de force, or by appoint- 
ment, as in any authoritarian system such 
as the army. There are differences in 
methods of leading—absolutistic, liberal, 
and so on. There are differences in re- 
gard to the objectives of the leaders, who 
can be selfish or idealistic. In a classroom 
situation the teacher is appointed and au- 
tocratic, but liberal in method of ruling 
and working for the well-being of his 
followers, the students. 


QUALITIES OF SUCCESSFUL 
LEADERS 


In all categories and methods of lead- 
ership a successful leader is perceived by 
his followers as a person capable of satis- 
fying their needs (strong) and willing to 
satisfy their needs (friendly), The 
“strong” and “friendly” individual re- 
ceives obedience from the other group 
members, who wish to be guided in their 
activities by someone whom the per- 
ceive as strong and friendly. This prob- 
ably applies to classroom situations too, 
and if today there are too many diffi- 
culties in classroom discipline in_ this 
country, one of the contributing factors 
must be related to some deficiency in the 


teacher-student or leader—follower rela- 
tionship. 

In a study of classroom discipline, at- 
tention was given to the ratings of teach- 
ers by students in the above-mentioned 
dimensions of power (strong versus 
weak) and acceptance (friendly versus 
hostile). [20] A teacher who was rated 
weak and hostile could not control his 
class; the students overtly defied the in- 
structions of the weak and hostile teach- 
ers. These teachers constantly reported 
discipline problems and most of them 
desperately and unsuccessfully struggled 
with unruly classes. 

Teachers rated weak and friendly had 
poor discipline. In most cases they tried 
to please their students. Whenever their 
instructions met with the approval of the 
student body, they were fulfilled, but 
whenever the students raised objections 
against too many or too difficult assign- 
ments the teachers’ instructions were dis- 
obeyed. 

Teachers rated as strong and hostile 
had good discipline and their instructions 
were carefully carried out by their stu- 
dents. They had clashes with their stu- 
dents, however, and occasionally rebel- 
lions flared up. 

Practically no disciplinary problems 
were noticed in classes taught by strong 
and friendly teachers. Their instructions 
were implemented thoroughly with al- 
most no objections. Students did not dare 
or wish to alienate their “powerful 
friends.” In interviews, questionnaires, 
and essays the students emphasized the 
wish to please the strong teacher and 
make him stronger by their support, and 
thereby assure more friendship. Thus, 
ratings of both power and acceptance 
seem to have been interrelated in their 
scoring system. 

A method of rating the dimensions of 
power and acceptance has been developed 
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by this writer into a special technique 
called a statogram. [23, 24] 


THREE TYPES OF LEADERSHIP 

Three types of social relations can be 
distinguished in regard to the objectives 
of the participants. If an individual enters 
social relations or joins a group, having in 
mind the satisfaction of his own needs, 
this is an instrumental relationship. This 
individual perceives his partners as in- 
strumental in gratification of his needs; 
his objective is to take and not to give. 
The prototype of instrumental relation- 
ship is the infant’s attitude toward his 
mother. [24, 25] In adult life all of us 
enter instrumental relationships. A pa- 
tient seeking help from a physician has 
an instrumental attitude. Of course the 
patient pays for the doctor’s advice, but 
no patient goes to a doctor with the ob- 
jective of paying; the only objective is to 
get help. The social system requires us to 
pay for medical services of private doc- 
tors, but no payment for each visit is in- 
volved in health insurance plans or in the 
British Beveridge plan. The student who 
registers in a college has the same instru- 
mental attitude. Whether or not he pays 
tuition does not affect his objectives, 
which are to “take,” and therefore his 
attitude is instrumental. 

Any employer-employee relationship 
is instrumental for both parties. The em- 
ployer hires personnel not because he 
wishes to pay them salaries but because 
he needs their work. Accordingly, his 
attitude is instrumental, irrespective of 
the fact that he has to pay salaries. The 
same applies to the attitude of the em- 
ployees. When they look for a job and 
enter some sort of social agreement with 
an employer they do it not because they 
wish to help the employer to increase 
his income or to develop new industries. 
The employees accept jobs with the ob- 


jective of earning a living, and consider 
their employer as instrumental in the at- 
tainment of their. objective. 

Often we enter a different type of re- 
lationship based on a give-and-take ob- 
jective. It should be emphasized again 
and again that the distinction relates not 
to what people do, but to why they do it 
and for whom. The proposed division 
of social relations is based on the assump- 
tion that motivations and perception are 
the decisive factors in social relations. [ 23, 
24, 25] 

In some social relations individuals wish 
to give and take. The prototype of that 
relationship is marriage. When two indi- 
viduals enter the marriage relationship 
their objective is to attain maximum hap- 
piness and to offer maximutn happiness to 
their spouse, This type of relationship 
applies not only to husbands and wives, 
but to friends who are ready to help each 
other and hope to be helped when neces- 
sary [19]. This mutual acceptance may 
apply to business partnerships if the part- 
ners are concerned not only with their 
own profit but with the profits of their 
partners as well. 

The third type of relationship, the 
vectorial, applies to an individual enter- 
ing social relations with the objective to 
give or to satisfy the needs of others. 
The prototype of this attitude is that of 
a mother toward an infant. The mother 
wishes to make the child happy, and her 
happiness is derived from the child’s well- 
being. A vectorial attitude represents the 
willingness for self-sacrifice, and can be 
found in idealistic, religious, and charita- 
ble groups. [22, 24, 25] 

There are two goals of education. The 
immanent goal is embedded in the educa- 
tional process and is common to all cul- 
tures. It aims at adulthood. The term 
adulthood is interpreted differently by 
different cultures, thus each society ¢s- 
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tablishes its own transcendent goal. The 
immanent goal of education is to help 
the child to grow and mature; the tran- 
scendent goal of education is to help the 
child to grow and mature in a manner 
proper for a given society and cul- 
ture. [21] In both cases the well-being, 
success, and happiness of the child as a 
future adult are the main objectives in a 
child-centered educational system. In a 
socio-centered educational system the em- 
phasis in the transcendent goal shifts from 
the needs of the child to the needs of the 
society. In any case and in any philosophy 
of education the goal of the teacher in 
the classroom situation is not to satisfy 
his own needs but to serve the needs of 
the students. And this is exactly a vector- 
type relationship in which the vector- 
minded individual directs his efforts to 
serve the needs of other individuals or the 
society at large. 

There are several types of leaders, An 
instrumental leader uses the resources of 
his followers for his own benefit. A 
mutual acceptance leader is willing to 
serve his followers but hopes to be served 
by them too. A vectorial leader (and all 
great spiritual leaders of mankind have 
been and are vectorial leaders) does not 
present a bill for his services. His only 
endeavor is to make other people 


happy. [22] 


VECTORIAL FDUCATION 

A group is what it is to its members. 
How it is perceived by the members and 
what their motivations about the group 
are determine its nature. Even a charita- 
ble organization may serve as an instru- 
mental group for its ambitious director if 
the reason for his work for charity is a 
high salary or other advantages. The same 
organization may become a mutual ac- 
ceptance group for board members who 
are genuinely willing to give their time 


and money but hope to get some rewards, 
awards, and honors for their work. The 
same group may be vectorial for those 
members who do not care for any pub- 
licity or awards but wish to help needy 
people even at a price of self-deprivation. 

For the average child the class is an 
instrumental group, at least at the start. 
He comes there to get something. He 
may learn in the course of years that 
there is not much chance to get unless 
one gives. The growing youngster may 
accept the give-and-take idea as a neces- 
sary evil and give only when it pays to 
give. His social development has stopped 
at the instrumental level and his only 
true concern is for his own person. 

Education is the encouragement of 
growth from infancy to adulthood. In- 
fants are narcissistic and autistic [1, 14]; 
they are unable to help anyone or to take 
care of someone. Adults feel the need for 
taking care of their children. One of the 
most important signs of adulthood is the 
willingness to give love and protection to 
children, to help them grow and attain 
maturity. Parenthood is the symbol of 
adulthood. The willingness to be of serv- 
ice to others is one of the most important 
signs of maturity. 

A vectorial leader, which a teacher is 
expected to be, must help the children 
to become adults capable of vectorial at- 
titudes. Perpetuation of instrumental at- 
titudes is equal to perpetuation of social 
and emotional immaturity, and mental 
disorder is too often a result of regression 
to early childhood. [1, 6] 

There is a natural tendency to grow 
and mature throughout the developmental 
stages. No development phase disappears 
completely, and even adults retain certain 
elements of childhood. The well-adjusted 
adult is capable of interacting socially on 
all three levels, and may enter instrumen- 
tal, mutual acceptance, and vectorial re- 
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lationships. The task of the schools is to 
help the children grow (immanent task ) 
and to adjust to, the adult society (tran- 
scendent task). [21] The natural tend- 
ency of growth has to be supported by 
educational influences. Gesell has proved 
that development is a result of both mat- 
uration and learning. {|7]| As Freud has 
emphasized, how safely the child will pass 
through the developmental stages depends 
upon environmental influences. 

Here comes the teacher as a leader. Be- 
ing a vectorial leader, he encourages 
higher levels of interaction and guides the 
students from instrumental to mutual ae- 
ceptance and vectorial behavior. In other 
words, he helps the children to grow 
from sefishness to maturity and to readi- 
ness for self-sacrifice whenever needed. 
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Glisten, glisten, little moon; 
How did you arise so soon? 
ially from a peasant nation 
ich gives its folks no education? 


To years ago a prominent American 
educator warned a meeting of school 
administrators at Atlantic City that Soviet 
advances in education were threatening 
the scientific and cultural pre-eminence 
of the United States. The audience was 
large, attentive and respectful—but ob- 
viously unimpressed by the speaker's 
prophecies. This writer had an oppor- 
tunity to talk later with the speaker and 
to put the question, What will ever 
awake Americans to the challenge pre- 
sented by the training being provided 
millions of students in the USSR? His 
answer proved to be as accurate as the 
content of his address. “I don’t know,” he 
said, “but it will probably be something 
out of this world.” 

The educator, of course, was George 
S. Counts, and the reason for his pessi- 


* Professor Johnson spent the years 1934-37 
teaching English in the Soviet Union on a 
travel fellowship from the University of North 
Carolina. During World War Il he was en- 
aged in research on Russia for the United 
Government. 


mism was obvious. For twenty years pre- 
ceding this conversation he had been 
trying to convince the American public, 
and especially the teachers, that we could 
not rest upon our laudable laurels of the 
past, but must move toward new goals, 
new content, and new procedures in our 
school systems. He had taken the Soviet 
Union as the prime example of a nation 
which was progressing toward these 
changes, and as the nation most likely to 
undermine the then-acknowledged, and 
actual, supremacy of the United States in 
world affairs. Even the titles of Dr. 
Counts’s studies of Russia during the past 
quarter-century reveal the anxiety he felt 
for the capacity of our educational sys- 
tem to withstand the challenge of Soviet 
gains." 

Had George Counts been the only 

* See his translations (with Nucia P, Lodge) 
of Albert P. Pinkevitch, The New Education 
in the Soviet Republic (New York, John Day, 
1929); of Ilin’s New Russia’s Primer (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931); and of “! Want to Be 
Like Stalin” (New York, John Day, 1947). 
Also his The Soviet Challenge to America 
(New York, John Day, 1931); America, Russia, 
and the Communist Party (with John L. Childs) 
(New York, John Day, 1943); The Country of 
the Blind—The Soviet System of Mind Control 
(with Nucia P. Lodge), (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1949; and The Challenge of Soviet 
Education (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957). 
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voice crying in the wilderness these past 
forty years one might regard him simply 
as a victim of overshadowing opinions 
and events. But such is not the case. A 
new Gray’s Elegy could be written with 
the names of those, well-known and re- 
spected in many fields of activity, who 
sought in vain to warn the American peo- 
ple of the dangers of complacency in the 
presence of Soviet educational progress. 
During the first year of the first Five- 
Year Plan, Mrs. Lucy Langdon Wilson 
of the Philadelphia public school system 
returned from a visit to the Soviet Union 
and urged that we give more attention to 
its advances in education.* A year later, 
Samuel N. Harper, son of the first presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, and 
himself a member of the faculty of that 
institution, pointed out that the Soviet 
system of education was inculcating in its 
students of all ages a firm resolve to form 
a new and powerful social system.* This 
same process was reported from the view- 
point of a noted educational psychologist, 
William Clark Trow of the University of 
Michigan, who revealed the kind of per- 
son the new society hoped to produce in 
huge numbers.* The conclusions of both 
these scholars were supported by Thomas 
Woody of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose analyses of the fundaments 
of Soviet education twenty-five years ago 
remain valid to this day.’ Harry F. Ward 
of Union Theological Seminary offered 
early massive evidence that new social in- 
centives were being created in the Soviet 
Union, and that Soviet youth was re- 


2The New Schools of New Russia (New 
York, V ard Press, 1928). 

8 Civic Training in Soviet Russia (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1929); Making 
Bolsheviks (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1931). 

* Character Education in the Soviet Union 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1934). 

® New Minds, New Men? (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1932). 
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sponding enthusiastically to the new con- 
ditions.* 

Of course the views of these persons 
could be, and were, dismissed as the vi- 
sionary ideas of mere college professors. 
But the same conclusions were being ex- 
pressed at the same time by people in the 
fields of art, journalism, and science, Jo- 
seph Freeman, Joshua Kunitz, and Louis 
Lozowick established that Soviet efforts 
in literature, drama, cinema, painting, and 
music were worthy of our attention, not 
so much because of their achievements, 
as because of the new spirit which in- 
spired and motivated young students in 
these fields.’ The hard-boiled novelist 
Theodore Dreiser was also impressed by 
the spirit and optimism of Soviet youth, 
and seemed to sense that some day young 
people would be in a better position to 
assert authority within a system which 
he recognized then as stifling to some 
forms of expression.* Another American 
writer, Ella Winter, provided new in- 
sights into the popularly misunderstood 
standards of morals and ethics in Soviet 
society, showing that the youth of the 
new regime were more interested in social 
progress than in self-satisfaction.* 

If the writings of these reporters of the 
humanistic-social-aesthetic aspects of So- 
viet society attracted little attention, it is 
safe to say that our observations of the 
scientific scene created even less interest. 
The many articles of Dr. Frankwood 
Williams testified to the new climate of 
mental health enjoyed by Soviet youth, 
but most Americans continued to think 
of the Russians as motivated only by the 

* In Place of Profit (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1933). 

1 Voices of October—Art and Literature in 
Soviet Russia (New York, Vanguard Press, 
~ oo Looks at Russia (New York, H. 
Liveright, 1928). 

— Virtue (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1933). 
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lash and the gun. Dr. W. Horsley Gantt’” 
of Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School spoke glowingly of the esteem in 
which Ivan Pavlov was held, signaling 
three decades ago the deep interest of the 
Soviet peoples in scientific research and 
achievement which we as a nation have 
just begun to realize within the past year. 
Dr. Henry Sigerist, head of the Depart- 
ment of the History of Medicine at the 
same institution, strove for several years 
to bring Soviet advances in medical sci- 
ence to the attention of Americans, but 
The American Review of Soviet Medi- 
cine which he edited expired for lack of 
subscribers. 

Meanwhile, several writers in England 
and on the European continent were 
making much the same analyses and pre- 
dictions regarding Soviet progress in sev- 
eral fields, and their books were certainly 
available to American readers. The classic 
work, of course, is that by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, which despite its limita- 
tions was a major effort to bring to the 
English-speaking peoples some cogni- 
zance of the potential forces within Soviet 
society.'' However, since the Webbs 
were well-known Fabian socialists, many 
American readers discounted their con- 
clusions and evaluations. But even before 
the Webb study, another English scholar 
had attempted to analyze Soviet condi- 
tions. Louis Segal, an economist, had 
called attention to the quality of Soviet 
education, particularly in the fields of 
science and technology.'* And Klaus 
Mehnert’s comprehensive study of the 
young people of the USSR, including 

‘© Biographical Introduction to Gantt’s trans- 
lation of Pavlov's Lectures on Conditioned Re- 
flexes (New York, International Publishers, 
1928). 

11 Soviet Communism: A New Civilization 
(London, Green, 1935). 


12 Modern Russia—The Land of Planning 
(London, Industrial Credits and Services, Lrtd., 


1933). 


many incisive comments on the content 
and quality of their education, was pub- 
lished in English within a year after the 
German edition had appeared. as 

In addition to the fifteen major studies 
cited above revealing the challenge of 
Soviet education and published in English 
before the outbreak of World War II, 
there were many others which, for vari- 
ous reasons, cannot be mentioned here. 
Also, several competent analysts have 
given us the benefit of their researches 
since 1939. Notable among these are the 
more recent works of George S. Counts 
and Nucia Lodge’* and the remarkably 
informative volume by Nicholas De Witt 
of the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard University."* 

Also worthy of mention are the sym- 
posiums edited by George 5. De Huszar 
of the University of Chicago,"* and by 
Ruth C. Christman for the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence.'’ Despite wide variation in philo- 
sophical evaluations of Soviet efforts in 
education and science, a consensus of all 
writers heretofore mentioned would un- 
doubtedly bear out the over-emotional 
but prophetic reaction of Lincoln Stef- 
fens upon his return from a brief visit to 
Russia more than a quarter-century ago: 
“I have seen the future, and it works.” 


Il 
Any assumption that the Soviet system 
of politics, economy, or education fore- 
casts the shape of the future would be 


18 Youth in Soviet Russia (New York, Har- 
court, Brace, 1933). 

'*See footnote 1, page 474. 

15 Soviet Professional Manpower—Its Educa- 
tion, Training and Supply (Washington, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 1955). 

16 Soviet Power and Policy (New York, Thos. 
Y. Crowell, 1955). 

1? Soviet Science (Washington, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
19§2). 
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unacceptable to all peoples devoted to 
the democratic way of life. Nor is there 
reason to suspect that such a calamity 
must necessarily befall us. American so- 
cial institutions, including the schools, 
have withstood many serious challenges 
in their brief but illustrious history. A 
much more rational view of Soviet in- 
fluence and power is presented by Ed- 
ward H. Carr in terms of impact rather 
than of demolition.'* Moreover, a recent 
publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA has shown us 
that once the American people as a whole 
become aroused about educational prob- 
lems, they have generally been able to 
effect a solution which furthers, rather 
than sacrifices, the democratic process.'* 
Therefore, all Americans should welcome 
both the challenges provided by Soviet 
scientific and educational achievements, 
and the wholesome interest which these 
achievements have at last inspired in our 
people. 

Now, as in the decade 1930-1940, there 
is a spurt of interest in Soviet education. 
Three important volumes devoted en- 
tirely to this subject have recently made 
their appearance. Lest the reading pub- 
lic suspect that this new interest is due 
to Sputnik, it should be pointed out that 
these books were obviously in press sev- 
eral months before the events of last Oc- 
tober. Thus they have at least one point 

‘in common: their publications—all within 
the brief period October 24 to Novem- 
ber 22—certainly came at a most oppor- 
tune time. Another factor which these 
books have in common is that all three 
are the products of group, rather than in- 


18 The Soviet Impact on the Western World 
(New York, Macmillan, 1947), especially Chap- 
ter V. 

1°Public Education and the Future of America 
(Washington, National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1955). 


dividual, research and analysis. Here, as 
will be demonstrated later, nearly all re- 
semblance ends. Let us start, then, with 
the one which first came off the press: 
Soviet Education, edited by George L. 
Kline, a member of the Department of 
Philosophy at Columbia University.*° 

This volume is a compilation of nine es- 
says by former Soviet citizens who have 
had firsthand contact with various aspects 
of the Soviet educational system. The sub- 
ject range is wide, covering preschool 
education, elementary and secondary 
institutions, teachers colleges, univer- 
sities, “faculties of special purpose,” en- 
gineering institutes, and campaigns against 
illiteracy. Geographic scope is an impor- 
tant factor in studies of a nation as large 
as the USSR, and the book focuses at- 
tention not only upon the European area 
but also upon the Northern Caucasus and 
Soviet Central Asia. On the other hand, 
it is admittedly limited in time: all the 
commentaries are confined to the period 
during which Joseph Stalin exercised 
power. However, since this period en- 
compasses thirty of the forty years of the 
regime, no one can say that the analyses 
herein present data which are either 
ephemeral or minute. Many of the prob- 
lems faced by the Soviets during the 
period considered still plague the govern- 
ment today, and many of the policies 
evolved between 1927 and 1947 are still 
current. 

Take, for example, the first essay in 
the book, which is concerned with pre- 
school education. Here the author traces 
the evolution of present-day practices 
from the strictly political indoctrination 
of the early years, through the “polytech- 
nical” period of the late 1920's and the 
subsequent brief trial of the “project 
method,” to the revolt against “pedology” 


2°Columbia University Press (New York, 
19$7). 
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and the establishment in 1936 of pro- 
cedures closely resembling those of kin- 
dergartens in the United States. This 
chapter in itself is a microcosm of the 
total school system, for each level, includ- 
ing the institutes and universities, ex- 
perienced much the same changes at the 
same times. Such revelations are further 
proof of how well integrated are the vari- 
ous parts of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem, and of how closely they are tied to 
the society as a whole. r 

The second essay is largely a biographi- 
cal account of the training and profes- 
sional experience of a Soviet secondary- 
school teacher in the years preceding 
World War Il. At many points it is 
reminiscent of the lives of Russian school 
teachers during the last two decades of 
the Empire.” Political domination of 
method and content, inadequate prepara- 
tion of many teachers, inattention of stu- 
dents, long hours and low pay—little 
seemed to have been changed by the 
Revolution except, of course, the nature 
of the political control. In the middle 
1930's, however, new strength entered 
the school system. Admission standards 
became more stringent at the secondary 
and higher levels, and political status 
ceased to be a major factor in the selec- 
tion of students. Teachers were given 
more authority in the classroom, and 
student discipline improved rapidly. Ex- 
aminations and grading systems were in- 
troduced, along with wider use of printed 
textbooks. Most important of all, perhaps, 
was the determined effort of the govern- 
ment to improve the training, perform- 
ance, and status of the school teachers. 

The last chapter in the Kline volume 
will probably attract more attention than 
the others, simply because it is devoted to 


*1 See William H. FE. Johnson, Russia’s Edu- 
cational Heritage (Pittsburgh, Carnegie Press, 
1950), Chapter ro. 


the training of engineers. There is no 
harm in that, however, for this essay ts at 
least equal in quality to those described 
above. Actually, its scope. is larger than 
its title indicates. There is a brief resumé 
of higher education before 1917, and an 
account is given of its development 
through the same periods considered in 
the essay on preschool education. It is 
clear from this analysis that engineering 
education occupied a high priority in the 
USSR from 1929 onward, a fact which 
reflects little credit on those American 
observers who only recently realized the 
quality of Soviet scientific training. 

The author of this review must admit 
to a personal, as well as an academic, in- 
terest in this volume, for he himself was 
a teacher of English in several Soviet 
secondary and higher schools during the 
period 1934-1937. The essays evoked 
many memories of those vears and also 
stimulated much examination of notes 
and other data for the purpose of com- 
parison. Perhaps it will suffice to say that 
not a single important disparity was noted 
between the accounts of these eight for- 
mer Soviet students and teachers and the 
recollections and records of this reviewer. 
If any readers today wish to understand 
the background from which current So- 
viet educational achievements have 
emerged, let them read carefully these 
analyses of a process which began a gen- 
eration ago, and which for a generation 
we have ignored. 

The second volume to be considered 
also purports to be somewhat less than it 
actually is. Entitled Soviet Education for 
Science and Technology, it was prepared 
by a group of researchers at the MIT 
Center for International Studies under 
the editorship of Alexander G. Korol.” 


22 Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1957. 
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Supplied with 40 pages of appendices, 11 
pages of carefully selected bibliographi- 
cal items, 25 double-column pages of in- 
dex, and more than 100 tables and charts, 
the book is almost overwhelming in sheer 
amount of data. While its major focus is 
upon the training of engineers and sci- 
entists, it provides us with more informa- 
tion on the organization of the Soviet 
educational system as a whole than any 
other work which this reviewer has en- 
countered in the past several years, with 
the exception of the latest (1957) book 
of George S. Counts.”* 

Opening with a brief but enlightening 
description of the system of mass educa- 
tion, the volume then proceeds to a care- 
ful and complete analysis of the ten-year 
school: its organization, curriculum, in- 
structional policies, textbooks and exami- 
nations. Much more than mere descrip- 
tion is provided in this section: excerpts 
from actual syllabi, textbooks, official de- 
crees, and final examinations (in algebra 
and physics) are presented to document 
the commentaries of the writers. Since 
higher education is obviously required of 
all engineers and scientists, three-fourths 
of the book is devoted to this level, but a 
brief account of secondary technical 
schools introduces the major theme. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
in this study reveals that approximately 
half of the quarter-million graduates of 
Soviet higher educational institutions in 
1955 were trained as teachers and only 
about 27 per cent as engineers (p. 202). 
We must recognize, of course, that among 
these pedagogical graduates were many 
teachers of mathematics and science, and 
also that since 1955 all university gradu- 
ates have been certified as teachers re- 
gardless of what profession they plan to 
practice (p. 135). We learn that the an- 
nual number of class hours scheduled in 


28 See footnote 1, page 474. 


Soviet institutes and universities is far in 
excess of that in corresponding institu- 
tions in the United States (p. 223), and 
that all programs tend to be much more 
specialized than our own (p. 135). 
Throughout the volume, comparisons 
with the United States are drawn, usually 
in a footnote so as not to impede the con- 
tinuity. Very wisely, the writers have 
refrained from attempting to establish 
salary equivalents between the two na- 
tions, and instead have compared Soviet 
teacher salaries with other occupations in 
the USSR (pp. 303-309). 

The temptation to summarize the con- 
clusions and evaluations presented in the 
last chapter of this book is very great 
indeed, but good judgment prevails 
against it. Perhaps some philanthropic 
foundation or person could have this 
chapter reprinted and put into the hands 
of millions of Americans, especially those 
who are teachers. Such a move might as- 
sist the authors to proclaim more widely 
one of their final pleas: that we not per- 

t “American education to lag behind 
its expanding goals: and responsibilities.” 

The last of the three volumes under 
review has already attracted considerable 
attention and is likely to continue to do 
so for some time. There are several rea- 
sons for this. First of all, Education in 
the USSR is a publication of the U.S. 
Office of Education and marks one of 
this agency’s most ambitious attempts to 
describe the system of education in an- 
other nation.** Secondly, a large staff of 
researchers, writers, and editors labored 
for the better part-of two years to pro- 
duce the study. And finally, hardly had 
the book been made available to the pub- 
lic when a spirited controversy broke out 
over its content, scope, authorship, ob- 


*4 Bulletin 1957, No. 14, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, ashington, 
1957. 
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jectivity, and accuracy. This review, 
however, is not the place to consider at 
length either the public reactions or the 
official replies—both these aspects have 
been given ample space in recent news- 
papers.** In any case, it is the published 
version of the book which must be judged, 
rather than arguments over the original 
form of the manuscript. 

Unfortunately, the published version 
leaves much to be desired. Whereas the 
Korol volume just described fairly bristles 
with documentation, footnotes occur 
only infrequently in this work. The lack 
of documentation not only tends to re- 
duce the authority of such a study, but 
also means that it fails to provide students 
of the subject with guides to further re- 
search. The latter fault is aggravated by 
the woefully inadequate bibliography, es- 
pecially that in English, which lists only 
nineteen items. There is no index. 

Were these physical deficiencies all that 
mar the volume, they could be over- 
looked. But such is not the case. There 
has been considerable carelessness either 
in research, or editing, or both. The state- 
ment is made (p, 11) that “the Union- 
Republic Ministry of Higher Education 
alone controls higher education for the 
Nation,” whereas its authority extends 
only to universities, pedagogical insti- 
tutes, and a few other establishments; 
nearly all technical and engineering in- 
stitutes are under the control of the ap- 
propriate technical ministries. The dis- 
cussion of five-year plans (p. 17) makes 
no mention of the fact that they are no 
more: the government has for sometime 
now been embarked on the first of a 
series of seven-year plans. We are told 
(p. 67) that “there is no choice of sub- 

25 See New York Times, November 20, 21, 23, 
and December 4, 1957; New York Post, Novem- 
ber 11, 1957; Press release of U. S. Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare dated De- 
cember 11, 1957. 


jects in Soviet schools,” yet a few pages 
further on (p. 74) we discover (correctly, 
this time) that there is a choice of foreign 
language beginning with the fifth grade. 
A different kind of research or editorial 
fault is illustrated by the introduction to 
the chapter on preschool education (p. 
39). The first two paragraphs of this pas- 
sage bear an astonishing resemblance to 
the corresponding discussion in a well- 
known textbook,”* yet there are no quo- 
tation marks, no footnote reference, and 
the volume in question is not even listed 
in the bibliography! 

Despite the faults mentioned above, 
the book should prove very useful to the 
casual or beginning student of Soviet 
education. Its low cost will assist its wide 
sale: already 14,000 copies are in circula- 
tion and another printing will soon bring 
out 13,500 more.** The volume is com- 
prehensive in that it covers the system 
from the preschool through the college 
level, but it provides almost nothing on 
the graduate level. The language used is 
simple and non-technical, and the tables, 
charts and illustrations furnish much 
graphic detail. There is no question that 
by the publication of this study the U. S. 
Office of Education has increased its 
stature in the eyes of the American pub- 
lic. Let us hope that this agency will be 
encouraged to extend its efforts toward 
similar large-scale studies of the educa- 
tional systems of other major nations. 
Communist China would -certainly offer 
an interesting and valuable comparison 
with the present work. Furthermore, the 
publication of such a volume would serve 
notice that Americans do not intend to 
be taken again by surprise at the educa- 
tional potential of Communist nations. 

2¢A. H. Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Comparative Education (New York, Dryden 
Press, 1952), p- 389. 


2? Figures furnished by the U. S. Office of 
Education, February 1958. 
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By any calculation May 17, 1954, when 
segregation in the public schools was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, was a fateful day in the history of the 
United States. It was surpassingly impor- 
tant in many ways--for the Court, for edu- 
cation, for the course of American govern- 
ment and politics, for racial relations, and 
indeed for our international relations as 
well. It cannot be gainsaid that the decision 
in Brown v. Board of Education grew out 
of America’s most serious social problem, 
the problem of extending to the Negro 
population—and one American in ten is a 
Negro—full democratic citizenship. 

The storm kicked up by this decision has 
rarely been equaled in our history. Perhaps 
roughly comparable was the furore created 
by Chief Justice Taney’s opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, which also dealt with the 
status of the American Negro. The Court’s 
ruling against the constitutionality of the 
federal income tax in 1895 was the subject 
of prolonged and bitter debate, as were the 
decisions against the leading New Deal stat- 
utes of the first administration of President 
Roosevelt. But the race question cuts a 
wider and deeper swath across the whole 
face of American life and impinges upon 
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almost every aspect of the nation’s existence: 
political, social, economic, cultural, moral 
and religious. 

Below the Mason-Dixon Line, May 17, 
1954 is widely known as “Black Monday.” 
The Brown decision has been denounced 
as bad law, bad morals, bad educational 
policy, and an inexcusable invasion of states’ 
rights. On the other hand, the decision has 
been praised as a welcome step forward in 
the march to a better democracy for all, 
and as the inevitable climax of a long course 
of Court decisions leading in the direction 
of racial integration in public education. 
Whatever may be the equities in this debate, 
it is abundantly clear that the rawest nerves 
of human emotion have been touched, 

The measure of the proportions of the 
uproar which has followed in the wake of 
the Court’s decision is reflected in the tre- 
mendous body of literature which has al- 
ready appeared on the subject. Indeed, it 
would be a full-time job to attempt to read 
everything that is coming out, and even 
specialized scholars must necessarily be se- 
lective in what they choose to read, From 
the point of view of selection alone, the 
three books under review constitute an ad- 
mirable, broad-gauged introduction to the 
whole problem. Blaustein and Ferguson 
write about the legal aspects of the school 
segregation cases, Shoemaker’s book con- 
siders the measures taken in the South to 
comply with or combat the Court's decision; 
and Miller analyzes its impact upon private 
education. Taken together the three books 
cover the whole waterfront pretry well. All 
are well written, none is very technical or 
too long, and they are obviously addressed 
to the general reader. 

Blaustein and Ferguson are both lawyers. 
The former is presently director of the law 
library at the Rutgers Law School and has 
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written extensively on legal subjects. The 
latter, a cum laude graduate of Harvard Law 
School, teaches law at Rutgers, and has held 
a number of positions in both the New York 
and the federal governments. Their book, 
Desegregation and the Law, describes with 
an absolute minimum of technical jargon 
how the five segregation cases came up, how 
they were argued by counsel, and how the 
Court arrived at its decision. While the 
Court reversed the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine of the old Plessy case, the authors 
show that ir hardly came as a bolt out of 
the blue, since the doctrine had undergone 
steady erosion through a long series of 
decisions made during the past twenty 
years or so. These decisions, as well as the 
rationale of the Chief Justice in the Brown 
case, and particularly the much-discussed 
use of sociological and psychological data, 
are carefully and clearly analyzed. If the 
book has any theme ar all, it is that while 
the Court made new law in the segregation 
cases, it did not make it out of whole cloth. 
And the authors conclude that the Court's 
decision rests not upon any doctrine of rea- 
sonableness, but rather upon the solid propo- 
sition thar racial segregation by law is per 
se unconstitutional, They also analyze in 
considerable detail the problem the Court 
faced in fashioning a decree, and describe 
briefly the impact of the Brown case as a 
precedent for later cases dealing with a wide 
variety of problems in addition to education, 
such as transportation, housing, parks and 
recreation facilities. The authors complete 
their book with a description of patterns 
of compliance and avoidance in the states 
most immediately affected by the abandon- 
ment of the “separate but equal” doctrine as 
a measure of the constitutional guaranty of 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Desegregation and the Law is a fine legal 
study, learned without being heavy, care- 
fully done and adequately documented, tell- 
ing a very complicated story in understand- 
able terms. Those who are not familiar with 
American constitutional law will find this a 
very informative and readable exposition of 
the segregation cases. 


Professor Arthur S. Miller, who teaches 
law in the Lamar School of Law at Emory 
University, undertakes a much more modest 
analysis in his book, Racial Discrimination 
and Private Education, \t is a study of the 
legal problems involved in the racial desegre- 
gation of denominational and other private 
schools. While the opening chapter briefly 
discusses the place of the private school sys- 
tem in America, the author is mainly con- 
cerned with the possbile impact of the 
Brown decision upon the private schools. 
He argues that governmental sanctions 
against integration in the private schools, 
whatever form such sanctions make take— 
such as withdrawal of aids, criminal prosecu- 
tions, denial of tax exemption, and the like— 
would be unconstitutional on equal protec- 
tion grounds. But there are powerful private, 


_ Nongovernmental sanctions against integra- 


tion—physical violence, economic pressures, 
and such psychological weapons as social 
ostracism—and with these the law is not 
very effective. While he is aware of the 
public nature of private education, I think 
Professor Miller is quite right in concluding 
that under the prevailing interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which applies 
the restrictions of the Equal Protection 
Clause only to state action, what a private 
school does uncoerced by positive state law 
does not fall within the scope of possible 
federal correction. 

With All Deliberate Speed is a collection 
of eleven essays written by staff members 
of the Southern Education Reporting Serv- 
ice, of which Shoemaker is Executive Di- 
rector, or by newsmen who have worked 
closely with the Service and its invaluable 
monthly newspaper, the Southern School 
News. The purpose of the essays is to de- 
scribe what has happened along the school 
integration front in seventeen Southern and 
border states during the first three full years 
following the Brown decision. The opening 
essay deals with the legal aspects of desegre- 
gation, and there follow discussions of the 
battle for the control of the schools in the 
South, the record of violence, desegrega- 
tion in the border states, in the cities and in 
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the Deep South, the impact of the issue upon 
politics and the legislatures in the affected 
states, the experience in Washington, D. C., 
the segregation problem in the colleges, and 
the plight of school administrators in the 
troubled areas. These essays, which are alto- 
gether lively and uncluttered, bring t er 
a large amount of factual data, but also 
venture to interpret the facts. 

For one thing, these essays lay appropri- 
ate emphasis upon the critical importance 
of leadership attitudes. The mob violence 
in Southern communities, and the persistence 
of intransigent opposition among large seg- 
ments of the population are most certainly 
encouraged by the defiance expressed by 
such exalted community leaders as members 
of Congress, governors and state legislators. 
Just as one of the principal reasons for juve- 
nile delinquency is parental delinquency, so 
does the lawlessness of public officials trickle 
down. Thus, a young lawyer in Clinton, a 
small east Tennessee mill town, is quoted as 
saying: “What the hell do you expect these 
people to do when they have 90 some odd 
congressmen from the South signing a piece 
of paper [the Southern Manifesto] that 
says you're a Southern hero if you defy the 
Supreme Court?” On the other hand, a stern 
determination of the community leaders to 
enforce the law is almost invariably an in- 
gredient of successful integration. 

Wallace Westfeldt, of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, explores the question whether there 
is a pattern of resistance to desegreagtion. 
He concludes that there is not, but he does 
venture some generalizations: that the in- 
tensity and power of resistance vary di- 
rectly with the organization of segregation- 
ist sentiment in the community; that the 
number of Negro children involved in any 
particular place does not matter very much; 
that advance warning of desegregation may 
or may not have an effect; that so far at 
least the position of the clergy has been 
indecisive; that organized resistance seems 
to be a delaying tactic rather than a pre- 
ventive one; that there has been no real 
bloodshed; and that there have been no 
crowd demonstrations by Negroes. 


Similarly Robert Lasch, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, in seeking to explain the rea- 
sons for the relative ease with which most 
of the border states have complied with the 
Court decision, stresses the impact of official 
attitudes, the factor of extensive community 
preparation, the difference in community 
attitudes, the stern readiness of officials to 
enforce the law against mob violence, and 
the steady pressure exerted by the courts. 
It is worth noting that in these areas the 
Opposition to integration has been coming 
not from the students but from their parents, 
Similarly, as Edgar L. Jones of the Baltimore — 
Sun points out, desegregation has been more 
easily achieved in the cities than in rural 
areas, for various reasons: big-city people 
are not close to policy-making decisions, as 
rural people are likely to be; metropolitan 
officials have the full force of law and order 
on their side; white and Negro workers now 
enjoy equal status in a growing number of 
fields of employment; there are in the cities 
many groups working for the promotion 
of racial harmony or improvement in the 
status of Negroes; and residential segrega- 
tion reduces the proportions of the problem 
of integration. On the other hand, so far as 
racial integration in the schools is concerned, 
W. D. Workman, Jr., makes it abundantly 
clear that the Deep South will be a very 
tough nut to crack. So far, at least, practi- 
cally nothing has happened there by way of 
compliance with the Court decision, and a 
great deal has occurred to frustrate the 
movement toward integration, Indeed, he 
feels that one of the most tragic develop- 
ments in the South has been the quiet exodus 
of the moderates from the debate on this 
question. The extremists have taken over. 

Other contributors to this volume fill in 
the story of Southern resistance. Thus dur- 
ing the three years under observation, South- 
ern legislatures adopted at least 136 new 
measures designed to delay or prevent de- 
segregation of the schools. These include 
such devices as pupil placement laws (in at 
least eight states); the authorization of the 
abolition of the public schools (in six states); 
financial aid to students wishing to attend 
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segregated, private schools if public schools 
are closed (in four states); discouragement 
of court attacks on segregation laws (in 
four states); resolutions of interposition or 
nullification (in all states); and miscellane- 
ous statutes affecting compulsory attendance, 
teacher tenure, transportation, and use of 
funds for desegregated education. Pupil as- 
signment seems to have emerged as the focal 
point of legislative resistance to the Court 
decision. 

In short, With All Deliberate Speed is a 
superb brief summary of what has happened 
since the Supreme Court decreed that segre- 
gated education in the public schools cannot 
be squared with the command of the Con- 
stitution that all persons in this country are 
entitled to the equal protection of the laws. 
The law has been pronounced by the high- 
est court of the land, and it is now perfectly 
clear what the law on this subject requires, 
but it will take time, and much travail, be- 
fore integration is squared with the con- 
science of all Americans. All three books 
under review indicate that the integration 
fight has really just begun. It will be with 
us for a long, long time, Certainly now is 
the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their principles. 

Davin 
University of Wisconsin 


Mental Health in College and University, 
by Dana Farnsworth. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. ix + 244 
pp. $5.00. 


For the past several years Dr. Farnsworth, 
Director of University Health Services at 
Harvard, has been our most eloquent spokes- 
man in clarifying the contribution which 
psychiatry can make to the field of college 
health service. Credit for the fact that by 
1947 five hundred fifty psychiatrists were 
engaged in part-time consulting work with 
college health services and twenty-five psy- 
chiatrists were engaged in full-time college 
health work is, in substantial measure, due 
to a small group of administrators and psy- 


chiatrists who have made the need for such 
workers clear. Dr. Farnsworth belongs to 
this group and has lately become its prin- 
cipal leader. His book reflects his extensive 
experience in college health work and his 
criticism of its present limited and parochial 
views. 

One of the troublesome controversies with 
respect to mental health services in college 
has developed because of the insistence of 
groups of psychiatrists and psychologists 
that counseling and related activities are the 
exclusive responsibilities of their professional 
colleagues. Farnsworth proposes that, “. . . 
teaching and counseling are in many re- 
spects similar... . Therefore, the main body 
of counseling should be done by teachers, 
within the framework of teaching and 
learning. . . . For teachers’ protection, how- 
ever, those situations which require abilities 
and skills not possessed by the usual faculty 
member call for more professional consulta- 
tion. This means that for serious financial, 
curricular, personal, or psychological prob- 
lems highly trained personnel should be 
available when needed.” This view is clearly 
differentiated from such statements as the 
1950 report of the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, which argued thar all 
counseling except academic advising and 
the work of deans should be under the 
supervision of the psychiatric health service. 

In effect, Farnsworth redefines mental 
health and relates it to the broad educa- 
tional goals of higher education. He pro- 
poses that a college “may be said to have 
good mental health when each person in it 
begins his life there with an even chance, 
with no prejudice or discrimination to 
learn or to combat, when people exhibit 
basic respect for one another, when artti- 
tudes are creative and parental, and when 
community pressures are aimed toward sat- 
isfactions that help the individual but do 
not harm others.” His emphasis on the 
qualities of the college community implies 
purposes for the college mental health pro- 
gram which are different from more typical 
definitions of mental health, such as that 
of Dr. Sol W. Ginsburg: “the ability to 
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hold a job, have a family, keep out of trou- 
ble with the law, and enjoy the usual op- 
portunities for pleasure.” 

The definitions of mental health which 
stress the “adjustment” of the individual to 
the demands of society with little provision 
for the exercise of individuality or resist- 
ance to the deadening pressures toward 
conformity have rightly been under sharp 
attack by educators who strive to encourage 
creativity and originality in students. Farns- 
worth offers a bridge between the goals of 
education and the goals of psychiatry. 

The author is much more successful in 
his definition of mental health than he is 
in relating his concept to the principal task 
of the college instruction of the student. 
He discusses the possible contributions of 
faculty and trained personnel in psychiatry 
and psychology to the students who are 
under “stress beyond their strength” and 
says that “a proper goal of mental health 
programs in colleges and universities [is] 
to try to develop the necessary principles 
throughout the institution in such a way 
that the majority of the persons concerned 
would think of them in educational rather 
than clinical terms.” But he fails to describe 
the ways in which the ideas of history, 
physics, or literature could (and do) affect 
the emotional development of students. 
Without thorough discussion of these rela- 
tionships, by faculry members and staff of 
student health services, the goals of mental 
health programs are likely to remain clini- 
cally oriented. It seems clear that many 
college students are struggling to find new 
personal guides for the exercise of freedom 
and for fulfilling the obligations in their 
lives. The study of the history of Western 
civilization has much to offer the student 
who hopes for fresh ideas which he can 
apply in his newly found adulthood. Yer 
the teacher of history and the psychiatrist 
have each failed to help the student make 
the interpretations from the curriculum to 
his own life, and have, therefore, denied a 
principal purpose of liberal education. 

Farnsworth states that his goal is to “at- 
tempt to convey a point of view abour the 


interaction of psychiatry and education.” 
He has succeeded in redefining the goals of 
psychiatric practice in colleges and univer- 
sities, but falls short of exploring the inter- 
action of psychiatry and education in help- 
ing the student achieve emotional and 
intellectual growth. 
W. Max Wise 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Social Class and Educational Opportunity, 
by J. E. Floud, A. H. Halsey, and 
F. M. Martin. London, William Heine- 
mann, Ltd., 1956. xix +- 152 pp. 125. 6d. 


In 1896 the headmaster of the grammar 
school in Middlesbrough, Yorkshire had 
the first occasion to report on the social 
changes occurring in his school. Eight years 
earlier, fifteen annual scholarships had been 
endowed to finance free secondary educa- 
tion of the “cleverer boys” from elementary 
schools. As a result, “quite a new class of 
boys” was introduced into the school and 
“caused the exodus of good many others.” 
The school “suffering severely in conse- 
quence by the withdrawal of boys who 
were sent to boarding schools.” Yet “the 
tone of the school [had] not suffered in the 
least.” It was discovered that the newcomers 
were “drawn from respectable families in 
which the moral tone would be high.” From 
the perspective of a decade the headmaster 
felt it justifiable in good conscience to ask 
the better class parents to “reconcile them- 
selves to what was happening and to recog- 
nize the advantage of educating the work- 
ing-classes.” One hundred and sixty students 
“whose mental development in many cases 
is marvellous” have enriched the population 
of his school as a result of the innovation. 

One thing only continued to dampen his 
enthusiasm: 


I cannot forbear expressing my deep regret 
[he wrote] that no suitable careers appear open 
to these youths. Up to, say, 17, they receive an 
education well fitted to modern requirements 
.-. [but] we have no means of placing them in 
business or sending them forward to a univer- 
sity—and in far too many instances, after wait- 
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ing—and deteriorating—for months, they are 
glad to fall in with situations far below their 
merits, | look upon this as so much national loss 
and waste of ability, and although it is not my 
province to indicate any means of cure, yet I 
am convinced that something will have to be 
- done to utilize for our country’s benefit—if only 
to hold our own in competition with the for- 
e-aom abundant stores of mental power 
which at present are so neglected. 


More than sixty years have passed since 
these words were written. “Yet, as the book 
under review—and from which these words 
are quoted (pp. 22-24)—indicates, the prob- 
lems of English education remain essentially 
the same. On one side, to be sure, excellent 
and continuous efforts have been made to 
discover and promote talent irrespective of 
social class. On the other side, however, the 
English seem unwilling or unable to follow 
through this widening of opportunity by an 
effective relaxation of old social and cultural 
rigidities. As a result, all types of talent con- 
tinue to be utilized only in a one-sided man- 
ner. “The continual protests that the sec- 
ondary schools were producing a nation of 
clerks were made in vain” (p. xv). 

The Floud, Halsey, and Martin study is 
an offshoot of a wider inquiry into the prob- 
lems of social class conducted at the London 
School of Economics.’ It sets itself the task 
of testing the effectiveness of the latest 
moves toward equality of educational op- 
portunity in England symbolized by the 
Butler act of 1944, and by the intellectual 
selection of English children at the age of 
eleven for grammar, technical and modern 
schools, In the pursuit of this aim the au- 
thors have conducted research in two com- 
munities: (1) a division of Hertfordshire in 


‘Other writings related to this mo in- 
clude Social Mobility in Britain, edited b 
D. Glass (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1955); Parity and Prestige in English Secondary 
Education, by O. Banks (London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1955); The School Teachers, 
by Asher Tropp (London, Heinemann, 1956). 
The argument of the book under review, which 
is a continuing inquiry, is carried one step fur- 
ther in “Intelligence Tests and Selection for Sec- 
ondary Schools,” by J. E. Floud and A. H. Hal- 
sey, in The British Journal of Sociology, March 


the South of England; (2) the borough of 
Middlesbrough in the North. These educa- 
tional “catchment areas” were roughly 
matched in population but differed in their 
class composition, the first being of a more 
professional, the second of a more purely 
working-class character. 

The aim of the authors was to secure 
samples large enough to allow for signifi- 
cant results and different enough to provide 
a picture of educational selection under 
favorable and unfavorable conditions. It is 
in this setting that a thorough examination 
of the present school population in respect 
to its social class background, and measured 
intelligence, was made. The findings were 
then compared with prewar selection to 
secondary schools and the postwar changes 
were analyzed in terms of home conditions. 
The excellent summaries of conclusions pro- 
vided by the authors throughout their text 
make it possible to illustrate the outcome 
largely in their own words. 

The results substantiate fully the quali- 
tative notions about the effect of the selec- 
tive examination given to children eleven 
plus years of age. In terms of measured in- 
telligence the schools seem to have suc- 
ceeded in providing for almost ali outstand- 
ing talent. “In London in 1933-34, . . . it 
was found that less than one quarter of the 
children with an IQ of 130 or more, whose 
fathers were unskilled workers, and only 
about one third of those whose parents were 
skilled workers went to secondary schools” 
(p. 34). By contrast (in this case in terms 
of an 1Q of abour 114 or over) “in 1952 
virtually the full quota of boys with the 
necessary minimum intellectual qualifica- 
tion was admitted from every social class to 
grammar schools” (p. 51). If equality of 
educational opportunity means only the 
discovery at the threshold of secondary 
schools of people with above average gen- 
eral intelligence, then English postwar re- 
forms have already come within sight of 
reasonable achievement of this objective. 
This finding seems to be particularly rele- 
vant to areas in which the population was 
more saturated by professional families and 
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hence fraught with more competition and 
potentialities for abuse. In Hertfordshire the 
postwar grammar school entry represents a 
real equalization of advantage as compared 
with the prewar period. In Middlesbrough, 
where the composition of the population 
was more consistently working class, the 
new process of intellectual selection had 
proved to be a mere continuation of the 
prewar system of granting free places in 
grammar schools. In working class com- 
munities the provision of opportunities to 
outstanding intellectual talent from the 
working class began long before the 1944 
legislation. 

But, as the authors are quick to point out, 
the full upward promotion of outstanding 
intelligence does not settle the pressing 
questions of the more equalitarian role of 
education. “The problem of inequality of 
educational opportunity is not thereby dis- 
posed of” (p. 143). When checked for class 
background of entrants equitable promo- 
tion of measured intelligence merely points 
to the fact that the problems of cultural 
equality are not solved by identification of 
academic acumen. Such reform has an over- 
all effect of benefiting more the middle 
classes by giving to their children free, the 
education for which they previously had to 
pay. It means relatively less to the working 
class, the historical neglect of which 
originated the whole movement. It would 
seem that selection for talent has, indeed, 
revolutionized the composition of the gram- 
mar school population by introducing, es- 
pecially in predominantly middle class areas, 
a substantial percentage of children from 
working-class homes. But in terms of the 
whole working class population: 

... the likelihood that a working class boy will 
reach a grammar school is not notably greater 
today a all the changes, than it was before 
1945. Rather less than 10 percent of working 
class boys reaching the age of 11 in the years 
1931-41 entered pe Arn secondary schools. In 
1953 in South West Hertfordshire 
tion was 15.5 percent; and in Middlesbrough, 
12 percent . . . In general the sons of manual 
workers had a chance below the average, and 
the sons of nonmanual workers a chance above 


the average, of being selected for grammar 
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schools. The sons of clerks had four or more 
times as good a chance as the sons of unskilled 
manual workers, and two to three times the 
chance of sons of skilled workers, The differ- 
ence in chances at the extremes of the occupa- 
tional scale was still greater. [ pp. 33, 42.) 
Furthermore, the actual selection for upper 
class status has only been shifted by the 
eleven plus selection from the gate of the 
secondary school to the gate of the univer- 
sity. There is evidence that working class 
youth progressively lose much of the ad- 
vantage of admission into grammar schools 
by early leaving and restricted entry into 
the universities, 

Thus the different “life chances” of boys 
at grammar school entrance vary according 
to their class background even though they 
“can be explained almost entirely in terms 
of the unequal distribution of measured in- 
telligence” (p. 58). If one is critical of a 
class system based on hereditary socioeco- 
nomic and educational advantage, a mere 
switch to early selection on the basis of 
intelligence represents a poor educational 
reform. Intelligence ratings vary more widely 
within each social class than between classes. 
But since “they are known to be largely an 
acquired characteristic” (p. 65) they tend 
even under most scrupulously objective 
methods of selection to reward those al- 
ready better socially and economically en- 
dowed. The authors devote a special section 
to these reinforcing social influences, They 
show the adverse relationship berween large 
family size and educational opportunity. 
They point out that “purely material con- 
ditions at home still differentiated che suc- 
cessful from the unsuccessful children even 
at the same social level.” They correlate 
low class status with less parental ambition 
and less encouragement of the education of 
their children; and they observe the per- 
sisting “traditional association between poor 
homes and poor schools” (p. 145). All these 
social influences either cause or must be 
added to the adverse intelligence perform- 
ance. From the standpoint of the individual 
welfare of all even the strictest selection by 
ability is no solution whatsoever. 

Even from the standpoint of the welfare 
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of the community, selection by ability is of 
limited usefulness, If it occurs in a hier- 


archical society it merely furnishes a greater 


number of the “best” academically trained 
people for professional and political posts of 
great responsibiliry. But the solution of this 
problem is accompanied by a host of new 
problems. In England it has brought into 
being “the frustration of an earnest and 
ambitious body of parents” (p. 27). On one 
hand their search for private grammar 
school places has greatly strengthened the 
position of this socially most divisive sector 
of English society. On the other hand their 
disdain for the “failures” in the modern 
schools has greatly handicapped the develop- 
ment of the most vital and hopeful form of 
mass education, On one side, as a result of 
the system, young children are haunted by 
the specter of the forthcoming examinations 
and turned into bitter anti-intellectuals by a 
school selection that brands them more 
painfully than any erstwhile socioeconomic 
injustice. On the other side, those who suc- 
ceed often find themselves forced by the 
dictates of upper class culture to scrap their 
family allegiances, thus creating new areas 
of tension. All this is further aggravated by 
the fact that the number of grammar school 
places available varies from county to 
county not in relation to ability but in rela- 
tion to economic and historical accident, 
and by the fact that the varying birthrate 
from year to year produces different quotas 
of qualified children, thus making annual 
opportunities unequal. Most significant of 
all perhaps, the single ladder of success con- 
tinues to place exclusive social value upon 
intellectual preparation for white collar oc- 
cupations, seriously jeopardizing the nation’s 
efforr to raise the status of technological 
education and failing to galvanize the masses, 
more and more accustomed to the security 
of the welfare state, into actively construc- 
tive social and economic participation. 
These are the many pitfalls of a system 
which boasts near perfection in selection by 
ability. One ought to consider whether their 
enormity does not render the very effort of 
its creation a sheer waste. In this sense the 


Floud, Halsey and Martin book may serve 
as a timely warning to those Americans who 
press for the reversal of the old established 
educational comprehensive traditions. Be- 
tween the neglect or even discouragement 
of outstanding academic talent with which 
the schools are now charged and the per- 
fectly operating but equally harmful system 
of clear-cut intellectual selection there must 
be several compromise solutions vastly su- 
perior to the two polarities. If only we knew 
how to combine the least “typing” of chil- 
dren and the greatest flexibility and variety 
of offerings with the individual inculcation 
of the vision of excellence, we might be 
spared the attacks of those who look in vain 
for educational salvation in shoddy shortcuts 
and false panaceas. 
Grorce F. Berrpay 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Teaching of Mathematics, by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 
1957. ix + 231 pp. $3.00. 


Even before the furor resulting from the 
recent Russian advances in science, profes- 
sional groups in the United States at the 
graduate, undergraduate, and secondary 
levels had appointed committees to study 
programs in science and mathematics. 
There are four of these whose work with 
respect to mathematics is particularly im- 
portant: (1) Committee on the Undergrad- 
uate Mathematics Program (commonly re- 
ferred to as CUMP) of the Mathematical 
Association of America; (2) Commission on 
Mathematics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, referred to as the 
Commission; (3) University of Illinois 
Committee on Secondary Mathematics, 
commonly referred to as the UICSM Math- 
ematics Project; and (4) the Curriculum 
Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. From the avail- 
able reports of these committees. a reader 
obtains uniformly an air of dissatisfaction 
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with present programs in mathematics, an 
idea that the gap between graduate level 
mathematics and secondary and undergrad- 
uate mathematics needs to be narrowed, and 
an expression of a desire to do a better job 
of teaching mathematics so that people in 
the social sciences and the life sciences will 
find it usable. 

So it was with great anticipation that the 
reviewer read the report by the assistant 
masters of mathematics in England’s sec- 
ondary schools, whose programs are com- 
parable to our college preparatory pro- 
grams. Judging by this report, a reader can 
only conclude the English are unruffled. 
The report shows more concern with ex- 
aminations of various sorts than with mod- 
ern mathematics or modern science. And 
yet, it is comforting to read a serious, hon- 
est discussion of classroom problems in 
teaching mathematics without having to 
contend with the usual anxieties resulting 
from sputniks and shortages of engineers 
and scientists. 

After noting that “the emphasis is in- 
creasingly on the student rather than on the 
subject,” Chapter 1 continues with general 
remarks concerning mathematics, its aims, 
and the influence of psychological research 
on classroom methods. That the “historic 
roots of mathematics lie deep in problems 
arising in the physical world” is a fact that 
all too many teachers lose sight of when 
they approach a topic in mathematics. It is 
heartening to hear an echo of what one has 
himself tried to teach, “precision of reason- 
ing need not be opposed to the use of 
imagination and intuition.” Many will read 
with a wry grin of understanding: “The 
notable changes in the education of young 
children which have taken place in the past 
forty years as a result of how children learn 
have, as yet, had comparatively little effect 
on education at the secondary level.” And 
as the reviewer read, “What is essential is 
that this drill be related to some purpose 
which is significant to the pupil,” he could 
not help but feel he had been through this 
before! The chapter concludes with some 
remarks on classroom practice. If only 


each mathematics teacher would remember 
that “a lesson should begin with a challenge; 
it should then devise a method or a tool, 
and finally exhibit the use of this tool in 
other fields,” overnight there would be a 
revolutionary change in the learning of 
mathematics by students. 

Chapter 2 is a resumé of what is taught in 
elementary school arithmetic in England. 
American readers will find the chapter in- 
teresting primarily from the point of view 
of grade placement of topics and difference 
in algorisms used, As we do in this country, 
an appeal is made to research to justify the 
choice of one algorism over another. Is it 
not strange that research on the same topic 
in two different countries should result in 
two different conclusions? 

The syllabuses presented in Chapter 3 for 
the first five years of a secondary school 
contain a grade-by-grade description of 
courses that is quite different from our 
own. Essentially, the difference results from 
carrying on arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry, for example, each year in parallel se- 
quences. At the end of five years, both 
groups of students would be at about the 
same level in terms of mathematical knowl- 
edge. In view of our shortage of capable 
mathematics teachers and Soviet teacher 
education as described in Education in the 
USSR of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
following comment indicates that England, 
too, has come to the same conclusion as 
others: “The period from 1950 onwards is 
likely to see the disappearance from sec- 
ondary education of the most highly quali- 
fied mathematicians graduating from our 
universities, simply because the advance of 
mathematical knowledge and technique has 
created alternative occupations for them. 
Indeed, the advance of knowledge, with the 
corresponding advance in the standard of 
university work for those specializing in 
mathematics, brings with it the paradox that 
those now qualifying with the highest quali- 
fications in mathematics may thereby be 
gravely handicapped for teaching mathe- 
matics to children—and especially to those 
children who, lacking mathematical genius, 
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are most in need of sympathetic teaching.” 
This comment on page 56 in Chapter 4 
highlights an elaboration of the character- 
istics of a mathematics teacher and his work 
with children in a mathematics classroom. 
Clearly, the masters have come to recognize 
that there is a professional sort of training 
in subject matter for a mathematics teacher 
that is important for him if he is to work 
effectively in a classroom. 

American readers will note with much 
interest—and enthusiasm if they are mathe- 
matics teachers—that the report recom- 
mends dividing a school into mathematical 
“sets.” The reasons given are the same as 
those advanced in this country, but the lan- 
guage used is so sober, so common sense in 
tone that somehow they seem more cogent. 
In view of our respect for the results of 
English education, the fact that only 1 to 
1% hours of homework in mathematics per 
week is the typical practice will surprise 
many. A school device that the reviewer 
long has recommended is also mentioned. 
That is, that a school ought to have a “defi- 
nite homework timetable throughout the 


main school [in order that one homework . 


assignment does not have] to compete with 
a large number of other assignments.” 

Chapter 5 achieves interest only in that a 
reader appreciates that people close to class- 
room situations are doing the writing. The 
methods for teaching certain specific topics 
of the syllabuses are not very different from 
good classroom practices that exist in this 
country. Those mathematics teachers who 
continually complain about the mathemati- 
cal shortcomings of their students might 
read with some chagrin the firm conviction 
of the English masters that “it is remark- 
able how little essential knowledge is re- 
quired as a foundation for mathematical 
education and how easily deficiencies in 
earlier work may be remedied by skillful 
teaching.” 

Of the remaining chapters, which con- 
sider the problem of sixth form work in 
mathematics, there is only one that is of 
more than passing interest. It is Chapter 8, 
“The Mathematics Classroom.” So many of 


the discussions of a mathematics classroom 
that appear in our professional publications 
are of the out-of-this-world variety. So 
much so that no community is willing to 
spend the funds necessary for such a room 
in considering the construction of a new 
school building. Here, however, are details 
for arrangement of the room’s equipment, 
suggestions of ways to use the room, and 
arguments for their justification that are 
fresh. Study of this chapter might influence 
school architects and school authorities to 
consider more seriously a center for mathe- 
matics activity in a school. 

The secondary-school assistant masters 
do not recommend a “crash program” of 
mathematics instruction. No, they urge 
more attention ought to be given to the 
student and more attention paid to moti- 
vating him in his study of mathematics. Is 
that not good? They suggest ways for a 
mathematics master to improve his class- 
room practices, through examples and anal- 
ysis of them. Frankly confessing that there 
is little evidence to support their view, still 
they deprecate the extreme formality of 
some classroom instruction. Communicated 
to a reader is their deep faith in the possi- 
bility of continually improving the second- 
ary school program in mathematics and its 
teaching. 

Myron F. Rossxopr 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Adolescent Views Himself, by Ruth 
Strang. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957. xiv + 581 pp. $7.95. 


Before one reads this book it would be 
well to review the pros and cons of the use 
of personal documents presented in Gordon 
Allport’s Social Science Research Council 
monograph entitled The Use of Personal 
Documents in Psychological Science, Hav- 
ing reviewed them he should keep them 
very much in mind while he reads the ex- 
cerpts from adolescents’ compositions in this 
book which purport to reveal how they 
view themselves. If one is willing to use 
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personal documents, as the author does, in 
an accepting and almost completely uncriti- 
cal manner he will like this book. If, how- 
ever, he believes that data from such docu- 
ments must be supported by evidence ob- 
tained from many other sources he will not 
feel that the adolescent writers have fully 
revealed themselves. And after reading so 
many of the excerpts from the compositions 
written by the adolescents he may feel as 
the author says one of them felt about writ- 
ing them: “If I have to write another com- 
position about adolescence, I'll scream.” (p. 
10.) 

In the first hundred pages of this book 
the author attempts to describe how ado- 
lescents view themselves and their world. 
Part II, which constitutes almost half of the 
volume, is concerned largely with adolescent 
perceptions and attainment of ten develop- 
mental tasks or goals. Favorable conditions 
for students’ learning and guidance are out- 
lined in the 75 pages of Part III. Throughout 
all three parts the usual method of presenta- 
tion of the topics under consideration is one 
of general discussion and comment followed 
by brief statements about previous research. 
Illustrative quotations from compositions 
written by adolescents are sprinkled liber- 
ally throughout the comments, discussions 
and statements. 

The general discussion and comments 
about adolescent growth and development 
cover the very familiar ground that most 
writers about adolescence have described 
many times. Nothing new is added. It is the 
addition of the voluminous excerpts from 
the adolescent compositions that makes this 
book different from many others. Since they 
are the essence of the contribution of this 
volume one wishes that the author had given 
more adequate descriptions of their sources, 
the way thar they were obtained, the reasons 
for selecting the quoted excerpts, and the 
extent to which the selected ones are typical. 
There are few tables of frequencies about 
such matters, so the reader must rely largely 
upon casual references to compositions writ- 
ten by, for example, “three seventh grade 
classes in a small town in Connecticut,” 


“seventh grade boys on farms in rural com- 
munities in the South,” “an eighth grade 
class in a semislum,” “a senior class in a 
mill town.” With such inadequate descrip- 
tions of the backgrounds of the writers the 
reader cannot evaluate the results, It seems 
possible that another reader of the same 
compositions might have chosen other 
quotes to illustrate a completely contradic- 
tory conception of adolescents’ views about 
themselves. By selecting paragraphs from 
the pens of many writers one can defend 
almost any interpretation of their self con- 
cepts that he proposes. 

Many topics are discussed in the relatively 
little space that remains in this volume after 
the quotations from adolescents are covered. 
The discussions are so brief that they cannot 
bring much meaning to a reader. Under the 
heading of “Client-Centered Counseling,” 
for example, there is a paragraph of fifteen 
lines of which seven are quotations from 
adolescents. The heading “Genesis and De- 
velopment of Values” is followed by only 
eleven lines of comment. “Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values” get only one half page of con- 
sideration and another half of quotations. 
“Varieties of Adolescent Love Experiences” 
are presented in three pages of comment 
and three of quotes. Readers who have not 
studied such topics will not be enlightened 
by such brief considerations, while those 
who have pondered long on them may be 
disturbed by what seems to be desultory 
treatment of major issues. 

Implications of the adolescent's view of 
himself for his treatment by parents, teachers 
and the few counselors who “work with in- 
dividual cases that are too complex and time 
consuming for teacher-counselors to handle,” 
are given in lists of things to do, and in 
hortatory isolated paragraphs and sentences 
throughout the book. The genera! implica- 
tion is that all adults ought to icarn more 
about adolescents’ views of themselves. 
Knowing them they should make adapta- 
tions so that they can help the adolescents 
to reach their ten developmental guals. 
Adults are told to view adolescence as an 


opportunity, not a calamity. 
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It is difficulr to determine the uses to 
which this overpriced book should be put. 
Perhaps the reading of it by teachers, coun- 
selors, and parents will act as a partial anti- 
dote to the overly structured approach to 
the study of youth that has currently be- 
come the way to appear scientifically re- 
spectable. It does not present enough dis- 


cussion on the topics to justify its use as a 
textbook. It may find its greatest use as part 
of a course unit on the use of personal docu- 
ments to get at the inner half of an adoles- 
cent that is not apparent to those who ob- 
serve him in his daily activities. 

Joun W. M. Roruney 

University of Wisconsin 
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